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Hartime  Conditions  rail  for 
COMPLETELY  TRAIYED  (IPEIMTORS 


MONROE  CALCULATING  MACHINE  CO.,  INC.  “"5*V?rN.w '"iT" 


OFFICE  PRACTICE  COURSE -a  30  lesson  course 
adapted  to  the  Monroe  Educator —  50c  include 
ing  Teacher's  Manual. 

SCHOOL  MANUAL  OF  INSTRUCTION -/n  2  parts; 
elementary  and  advanced  courses  for  students 
and  operators— $1.75  including  ansuers. 

It  was  (HfTerent  before  the  war;  a 
ness  house  eoiihl  give  time  to  finish  the 
training  of  men  and  women  wiio  had 
received  a  general  hiisiness  training  in 
school— today  the  need  is  for  those  who 
can  step  in  and  produce  at  once  with  a 
specific  skill. 

This  means  that  the  schools  are  being 
called  on  to  go  further  tliau  ever  in 
’  teaching  machine  operation  and  busi¬ 
ness  arithmetic  — and  Monroe  is  readv 
to  help  you.  The  Monroe  School  Manual 


Th«  Monro*  Educotor — o  Monro*  Cal¬ 
culator  mod*  for  tchoolt  only.  K**p 
th*  AAonro**  you  hov*  in  top  condition, 
mole*  th*m  lost  until  Victory. 

of- 1  n!»t ruction  carries  beyond 
the  usual  30  lesson  course;  it 
offers  you  material  to  extend 
your  courses  as  far  as  neces¬ 
sary  to  develop  specific  skill. 


A  summer  job  discloses  some  of  the  flaws  in  my  teaching. 


MARJORIE  HUNSINGER 


MV  classroom  is  my  victory  garden.  The 
plants  nurtured  in  it  are  the  attributes  of 
success  of  prospective  stenographers.  The  weeds 
are  the  flaws  in  my  teaching.  And  the  rain 
that  opened  my  eyes  to  defects  was  a  vacation 
job  in  an  office.  In  wartime  as  in  peacetime, 
the  more  it  rains  and  the  more  weeds  I  pull, 
the  greater  is  my  contribution  to  our  country’s 
welfare. 

So,  meditating  on  victory  gardens,  weeds, 
rain,  and  my  debt  to  the  war  effort,  I  found 
a  fascinating  vacation  for  myself  in  two  tem¬ 
porary'  stenographic  jobs.  The  offices  chosen 
were  not  in  war-production  plants.  Since  my 
emphasis  in  teaching  is  preparation  of  stenog¬ 
raphers  for  the  postwar  period,  I  purposely 
selected  organizations  that  were  operating  be¬ 
fore  the  first  World  War  and  that  will  be  em¬ 
ploying  stenographers  when  the  second  World 
War  is  past  history. 

My  first  job  was  in  the  executive  offices 
of  a  merchandising  firm  with  stores  in  prac¬ 
tically  every  town  in  the  United  States,  and  the 
second  was  in  the  divisional  office  of  an  auto¬ 
mobile  company  that  also  has  nationwide  repre¬ 
sentation.  I  worked  and  talked  with  typical 
stenographers  holding  the  jobs  which  business- 
I  department  graduates  will  be  asked  to  fill  in  the 
^  years  ahead.  Refreshing  rain  which  made  the 
weeds  stand  out  in  bold  relief! 

Are  you  surprised  that  the  flaws  hardest  to 
foot  out  of  my  teaching  have  flourished  be¬ 
cause  of  failure  to  emphasize  the  obvious? 


We  teachers  know — and  we  tell  our  classes 
— that  interruptions  are  a  part  of  the  expect¬ 
ed  routine  in  any  office.  But  we  don’t  quite 
prepare  our  students  to  cope  with  them.  No 
future  trainee  of  mine  is  going  to  be  "stam¬ 
peded”  if  she  meets  an  experience  like  one 
that  I  had  last  summer. 

The  assigned  job  is  a  long  tabulated  report, 
six  columns  of  figures.  It  is  interesting  work 
and  I  start  out  cheerfully.  Halfway  down  the 
first  page,  my  buzzer  sounds.  Two  envelopes 
must  be  addressed  immediately.  No  idle  type¬ 
writers  around.  Quickly  the  report  comes  out 
of  the  machine.  Not  so  quickly  it  goes  back  in 
when  the  addresses  are  typed.  There  are  col¬ 
umns — and  carbon  copies — to  be  aligned. 

The  second  page  is  begun  with  a  smile. 
Really,  this  is  going  to  be  an  attractive  report. 
Is  that  Miss  Blank  coming  toward  my  desk? 
Yes,  my  typewriter  has  the  only  red  ribbon 
in  the  office.  Yes,  the  red  figures  must  be  en¬ 
tered  on  these  statements  right  away  because 
the  mail  for  the  home  office  closes  in  10  min¬ 
utes.  Fate  must  be  sporting  with  me  this  after¬ 
noon.  Three  more  interruptions — five  in  all 
a.id  each  justifiable — necessitate  removing  that 
report  before  it  is  eventually  completed,  15 
minutes  too  late  for  me  to  get  the  usual  train 
home. 

Do  you  allow  stenographers-in-training  to 
develop  a  one-style  habit  in  letter  writing?  I’ll 
confess  that  it  formerly  seemed  sensible  to  me 
to  provide  sufficient  practice  in  various  letter 
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styles  to  enable  the  students  to  become  familiar 
with  each  and  then  allow  concentration  on  her 
preference  among  commonly  used  forms.  But 
not  any  more!  My  most  disconcerting  adjust¬ 
ment  on  the  first  temporary  job  was  remember¬ 
ing  indentation  for  paragraphs  and  inclusion 
of  end  punctuation.  Blocked  style  and  mixed 
punctuation  had  spoiled  me.  My  last-semester 
students  from  now  on  will  change  letter  style 
once  a  week!  Even  double-spaced  letters  will 
be  required^ — in  my  opinion  an  abomination, 
but  still  cherished  in  a  few  offices. 

With  different  styles,  I  shall  include  plenty 
of  practice  in  the  placement  of  all  lengths  of 
letters  on  all  sizes  of  paper.  Since  conserva¬ 
tion  is  the  rule  of  the  modern  office,  short  let¬ 
terheads  have  become  popular.  Also,  employers 
frequently  ask  the  stenographer  to  select  half 
sheets  or  even  smaller  pieces  of  plain  paper 
for  less  important  letters  according  to  their 
length.  Tlie  results  may  be  ludicrous  if  the 
classroom  dictum  was  alw'ays  "use  8^/2  by  11” 
for  transcription. 

Nor  should  w'e  forget  that  letterheads  are  of 
innumerable  types  and  that  each  major  varia¬ 
tion  presents  a  placement  problem  for  the 
stenographer  unaccustomed  to  variety.  Then 
there  are  the  different  colors  of  paper  that  must 
be  selected  according  to  use  in  the  particular 
department.  Also,  ruled  paper  and  printed 
forms  by  the  dozen  should  be  old  friends  of 
the  typist  entering  any  office. 

No  *‘Pet”  Typewriters 

Is  it  trite  to  mention  the  need  for  familiarity 
with  different  makes  of  typewriters?  Yet,  in 
the  office  last  summer  I  saw'  a  few  stenog¬ 
raphers  terribly  discouraged  the  first  day  on 
the  new  job  because  the  typewriter  was  an  un¬ 
familiar  model,  and  had  some  extra  gadgets 
or  was  minus  some  gadgets,  differing  from 
their  favorite  classroom  machines,  which  they 
had  been  allowed  to  use  regularly  for  transcrip¬ 
tion. 

Erasing  is  still  underemphasized,  it  seems.  I 
thought  all  business  teachers  were  not  only 
teaching  students  how  to  erase  but  were  also 
insisting  that  transcripts  be  corrected  and  mail- 
able.  I  was  wrong.  The  personnel  director 
in  charge  of  all  office  employees  of  a  large 
insurance  company  and  two  other  employers 
of  secretaries  told  me  during  this  past  summer 
— yes,  in  1943 — that  their  one  greatest  prob¬ 
lem  with  hiring  inexperienced  stenographers 
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w'as  that  they  had  not  learned  to  erase  and,  | 
consequently,  they  either  presented  unsightly  j 
letters  for  signing  or  wasted  time  and  expen  ! 
sive  stationery  in  starting  over  or  recopying  j 
transcripts.  I 

Do  your  graduates  wu'nce  when  asked  to  make  j 
two  or  three  carbons?  Are  they  afraid  of  I 
figures?  From  now  on,  mine  are  going  to  be 
at  home  with  carbon  copies  up  to  seven—  I 
said  to  be  the  perfect  number  in  Government  f 
offices.  Tabulations  of  all  sorts  will  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  their  regular  diet,  also,  in  the  hope 
that  presentation  of  figures  in  an  attractive 
manner  will  be  fun  rather  than  the  "head¬ 
ache”  it  so  often  is  for  the  inexperienced  ! 
stenographer.  I 

Those  Old-Fashioned  Phrases 

How  many  abbreviations  do  your  students  - 
recognize?  How  many  can  they  use  intelli-  | 
gently  ?  Often  stenographic  jobs  demand  a  i 
much  wider  abbreviation  vocabulary  than  the  I 
majority  of  beginners  possess.  So,  while  gen-  f 
eral  word-building  drills  still  will  be  eminent ! 
in  my  classes,  they  will  be  sprinkled  more  gen-  e 
erously  with  abbreviations.  Even  "ult.”  will  be  I 
included.  When  I  found  "ulti.”  on  the  file  I 
copy  of  a  letter,  I  w  as  not  surprised,  because  I 

never  heard  the  | 
word.  \ 

In  view  of  the  above,  someone  may  object  | 
that  such  old-fashioned  terms  as  "your  letter  f 
of  the  13th  ult.”  should  not  be  used  in  the  | 
modern  office.  Agreed.  And  this  leads  me  to 
mention  a  paradoxical  weed  which  must  be  | 
pulled  from  my  garden.  While  I  continue  to  j 
teach  students  never,  never  to  use  trite  and  i 
meaningless  words  and  phrases  or  incomplete 
opening  and  closing  sentences  in  their  own  let¬ 
ters  and  always,  always  to  correct  definite  er-  I 
rors  made  by  the  dictator,  I  must  also  teach  1 
them  to  take  tabooed  expressions  on  occasion  j 
without  correcting  them.  I 


DR.  MARJORIE  HUNSINGER  (Ph.D.,  Univer 
sity  of  Pittsburgh)  is  a  member  of  the  faculty  of 
MacMurray  College,  Jacksonville,  Illinois.  She  | 
was  formerly  assistant  professor  of  secretarial  . 
studies  at  Alfred  (New  York)  University.  Mi«  | 
Hunsinger  has  had  secretarial  and  general  office  , 
experience  in  several  large  cities  and  has  taught  m 
Ohio,  Illinois,  New  Jersey,  Michigan,  and  Penn-  f 
sylvania.  A  member  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  and  Delta  . 
Pi  Epsilon,  she  is  a  frequent  contributor  to  this 
and  other  professional  magazines.  I 
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the  stenographer  had  probably 


I  polished  many  awkward  constructions  in 
office  correspondence  during  the  summer;  yet 
tlie  following  are  direct  quotations  from  letters 
that  /  transenhed : 

Opetwjg  par graphs: 

Answering  your  letter  of  June  5  regarding 
the  overage  of  one  carton  from  the  .  .  .  store. 

In  answer  to  your  favor  of  June  7  regarding 
I  ...  shortage  claim. 

Closing  paragraphs; 

We  would  thank  you  to  place  our  claim  in 
the  proper  channels  for  recovery',  and  oblige, 

.  .  .  and  the  wording  on  the  freight  bill  is 
such  that  same  likewise  is  not  understood. 

I  ...  (Consequently  until  these  charges  are 
clarified  to  our  entire  satisfaction,  we  will  be 
unable  to  remit  same,  and  oblige. 

If  a  dictator  has  been  sending  out  stereo¬ 
typed  letters  for  twenty  years,  he  may  want 
verbatim  transcripts  rather  than  ever-so-clever 
revisions  by  a  young  stenographer.  At  first, 
it  might  be  wise  for  the  beginner  to  apply 
her  initiative  to  studying  "the  boss”;  later, 
she  can  transfer  it  to  his  correspondence. 

Even  as  I  teach  transcription  in  the  exact 
words  of  the  dictator,  I  shall  continually  insist 
that  the  student  be  very  certain  that  everything 
"makes  sense,”  that  she  remember  that  it  could 
be  "what  I  have  in  my  notes”  and  still  not 
"what  he  intended  to  say.”  At  the  same  time, 
"making  sense”  is  not  alwys  the  .same  in 
every  man’s  language.  For  example,  I  won¬ 
dered  whether  I  had  misunderstood  the  words 
"develop”  and  "established”  in  the  follow'ing 
sentences. 

"We  tried  to  develop  the  name  of  the  rep¬ 
resentative  in  your  city  who  would  accept  such 
consignments.” 

"See  if  the  package  can  be  located  and  de¬ 
livery'  established  to  the  store  in  question.” 

The  wise  stenographer  asks  for  confirma¬ 
tion  of  her  understanding  the  first  time  she  en¬ 
counters  unfamiliar  w’ord  usage. 

What  Habits  Do  We  Teach? 

The  foregoing  suggestions  emphasize  tran¬ 
scription.  There  are,  however,  weeds  of  omis¬ 
sion  in  my  method  of  training  for  "getting 
the  notes.”  For  example,  I  smile  when  I  think 
how  annoyed  one  dictator  was  because  his 
new  stenographer  seemed  to  stare  at  him  when 
he  was  concentrating  on  careful  wording  ot 
his  next  passage.  Perhaps  a  teacher  directly 


encouraged  that  habit  when  she  wanted  students 
to  indicate  completion  of  a  dictated  paragraph 
by  looking  up  at  her.  Isn’t  reading  and  cor¬ 
recting  notes  a  more  economical  use  for  that 
pause } 

Certainly  we  all  teach  our  students  how  to 
make  changes  and  insertions  in  notes  while 
taking  dictation.  But  do  we  accustom  them  to 
leaving  sufficient  space  for  more  and  more 
changes?  I  have  seen  an  inexperienced  stenog 
rapher  practically  frantic  trying  to  make  out 
notes  scribbled  over  other  notes  and  around 
the  edges  of  the  page. 

Don’t  Coddle  the  ‘"Nervous*^ 

How  much  patience  do  you  have  with  the 
temperamental  student  who  says,  "I’m  nervous 
and  I  just  can’t  write  shorthand  or  transcribe 
if  I’m  being  watched”?  Too  much,  probably, 
since  an  excellent  antidote  for  this  self-nour¬ 
ished  nervousness  is  more  watching.  Invariably, 
the  considerate  dictator  observes  the  new 
stenographer  rather  closely  as  she  takes  the 
first  dictation,  in  order  to  avoid  exceeding 
her  speed.  Often,  too,  when  in  a  hurry,  he 
may  stand  over  her  typewriter  as  she  transcribes 
or  may  dictate  direct  to  the  machine.  How 
vivid  in  my  memory  is  that  boss  who  once 
a  month  seated  himself  comfortably  beside 
my  desk  and  said,  "Take  these  minutes  of  the 
director’s  meeting  on  the  machine;  and,  of 
course,  no  erasures  for  they  go  in  the  book” ! 

Along  with  all  this  underemphasis^  in  the 
matter  of  teaching  dictation  and  transcription, 
the  summer  rain  did  bring  to  light  a  bit  of  over¬ 
emphasis.  Paragraphing,  it  seems  to  me,  need 
be  given  little  time  in  high  school  shorthand 
classes.  The  typical  employer  either  dictates 
paragraphs,  gives  slight  thought  to  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  his  letters  are  paragraphed,  or 
entrusts  responsibility  for  meticulous  para¬ 
graphing  to  a  stenographer  with  college  or 
business-college  training.  So,  if  high  school 
graduates  remember  that  paragraphs  of  busi¬ 
ness  letters  are  ordinarily  short  and  that  a  let¬ 
ter  containing  more  than  two  sentences  should 
contain  more  than  one  paragraph,  they  usually 
satisfy  him.  Also,  why  burden  these  students 
with  complicated  punctuation  or  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  any  but  the  simplest  types  of  letters? 
The  employer,  unaccustomed  to  finding  high 
school  graduates  with  abilities  along  these  lines, 
seldom  gives  opportunity  for  their  exercise. 
But  how  he  does  appreciate  a  stenographer 
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who  can  use  periods,  question  marks,  and  a 
few  essential  commas  with  discretion ! 

In  our  effort  to  develop  skillful  secretaries, 
we  sometimes  seem  to  forget  that  it  takes  more 
than  skill  to  get  and  hold  a  job.  The  applicant 
who  was  told  by  the  personnel  director,  ’Tm 
really  sorry  we  can’t  meet  your  salary  require¬ 
ments,  because  you  look  so  efficient,”  was 
neither  speedier  nor  more  accurate  than  others 
who  were  given  no  encouragement  when  they 
applied  for  the  same  job.  The  student  must 
have  practice  in  personal  interviews  and  in 
filling  out  application  blanks  or  his  skills  may 
hide  under  the  proverbial  bushel. 

More  pleasant  personal  relationships  for  my 
graduates  was  my  motive  when  I  made  the  fol¬ 
lowing  list  of  the  seven  most  unpopular  girls 
in  the  offices  where  I  worked  during  the  sum¬ 
mer: 

The  Hummer.  She  is  annoying.  Enough  said. 

The  Alibi  Artist.  All  those  explanations  empha¬ 
size  her  inefficiency. 

The  Visitor.  She  may  not  have  anything  to  do, 
but  why  can’t  she  act  busy!  Others  have  work  to 
do! 

The  Intruder.  She  "horns  in"  on  every  conversa¬ 
tion  started  in  the  office.  How  the  other  girls  like 
that — especially  when  they  are  talking  with  men! 

The  Evader.  She  refuses  to  accept  responsibility 
and  blames  her  many  mistakes  and  omissions  on  her 
youth  and  inexperience. 

The  Presumptuous  Newcomer.  Why,  she  called 
the  president’s  secretary  by  her  first  name  when  she 
saw  her  in  the  lunchroom  the  other  day!  After  all, 
years  of  service  and  superiority  of  position,  as  well 
as  gray  hairs,  should  merit  a  certain  degree  of  re¬ 
spect — at  least,  the  privilege  of  inviting  intimacy. 

The  Borrower.  You  all  know  her.  She  infests 
every  classroom. 

Often  I  forget  to  warn  my  students  not  to 
expect  to  be  told  that  their  work  is  satisfac¬ 
tory.  Even  the  most  agreeable  supervisor  usu¬ 
ally  neglects  commendation  unless  he  wants 
to  ask  a  special  favor  or  deny  the  promotion 
which  he  knows  the  stenographer  deserves.  He 
seems  to  agree  with  the  comment  of  the  hus¬ 
band  called  to  task  by  his  wife  for  lack  of  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  meals  over  which  she  worked 
so  painstakingly:  "Well,  if  I  eat  them  and 
don’t  complain,  you  ought  to  know  they  are 
good.”  On  the  other  hand,  we  teachers,  on 
the  theory  that  emphasis  on  things  done  well 
rather  than  adverse  criticism  elicits  best  efforts, 
often  accustom  the  student  to  frequent  appro¬ 


bation.  Thus,  when  good  work  is  taken  for 
granted  in  the  office,  the  conscientious  stenog¬ 
rapher  may  suffer  unwarranted  self -distrust 
and  discouragement. 

Miscellaneous  Pointers 

I  can  temper  the  nightmarish  complexion 
of  that  first  day  on  the  job  for  the  beginning 
stenographer  by  a  few  tips: 

She  should  take  her  favorite  eraser  (and 
shield)  with  her — the  boss  may  not  find  one 
that  works. 

She  should  remember  to  ask  how  many  car¬ 
bons  of  each  letter  before  she  leaves  the  em¬ 
ployer’s  desk  with  a  "batch”  of  dictation. 

The  dictator  very  often  fails  to  mention  this 
detail  because  the  stenographer  who  had  been 
with  him  for  years  always  knew.  It  is  annoy¬ 
ing  to  be  asked  for  an  extra  copy  after  the 
letter  has  been  transcribed. 

The  beginner  can  usually  make  a  good  im¬ 
pression,  at  the  same  time  that  she  evades  a 
tax  on  her  memory,  by  requesting  a  carbon 
copy  of  a  letter  written  by  her  predecessor 
for  style,  signature,  and  other  essentials.  The 
employer  is  pleased,  because  he  need  not  give 
detailed  instructions  or  experience  disturbing 
innovations  in  his  correspondence. 

She  should  not  hesitate  to  ask  for  verifica¬ 
tion  or  explanation  of  any  terms  peculiar  to 
the  business  or  department,  for  a  man  likes 
to  talk  about  his  specialties  and  bask  in  the 
importance  which  the  use  of  a  technical  vo¬ 
cabulary  seems  to  give  his  position. 

The  habit  of  making  a  note  of  all  general 
instructions  and  observations  on  the  first  and 
last  pages  of  her  notebook  stands  the  new 
stenographer  in  good  stead,  because  there  are 
many  items  that  fail  to  make  a  lasting  im¬ 
pression  if  not  written  down  and  many  places 
to  hunt  for  that  memorandum  scribbled  on  a 
scrap  of  paper. 

Intervals  between  tasks  on  that  first  day  will 
pass  quickly  and  profitably  if  utilized  in  a 
businesslike  study  of  the  files. 

Naturally,  two  temporary  jobs  did  not  show 
up  all  the  flaws  in  my  teaching.  So  I’m  going 
to  another  city  to  work  at  several  more  typical 
stenographic  jobs  this  summer.  My  aim  is  more 
rain,  more  weeds  pulled,  better  teaching,  and 
more  efficient  stenographers  to  fill  positions  in 
postwar  offices. 
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NOMA  Activities 
Of  Interest  to  Business  Teachers 

BENJAMIN  R.  HAYNES 

Professor  of  Business  Education,  University  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville 


A  New  Service  for  Our  Readers 

With  this  series,  the  Business  Education  World 
brings  to  its  readers  another  service  of  great  value. 
In  this  issue,  we  wish  to  introduce  the  business  educa¬ 
tors  of  the  country  to  the  office  managers  of  leading 
businesses  of  the  country,  realizing,  of  course,  that  a 
number  of  B.E.W.  readers  already  are  well  acquainted 
with  them  and  their  organization,  the  National  Office 
Management  Association,  familiarly  known  as  NOMA. 

We  also  wish  to  introduce  the  members  of  NOMA 
to  the  business  educators  of  the  country — those  upon 
whose  shoulders  rest  the  heavy  responsibilities  of  mak¬ 
ing  the  burdens  of  office  managers  as  light  as  possible! 

May  this  acquaintance  ripen  into  a  well  co-ordinated, 
co-operative  friendship. 

Dr.  Haynes,  a  prominent  member  of  NOMA,  will 
act  as  liaison  officer,  and  you  may  expect  a  report 
from  him  regularly  in  these  columns.  The  first  report, 
Which  follows,  is  in  the  nature  of  a  statement  of  the 
purposes  of  NOMA,  the  extent  of  its  present  organiza¬ 
tion,  and  its  personnel. 

We  urge  you  to  become  acquainted  with  the  nearest 
local  chapter  of  NOMA,  and  we  are  assured  that  you 
will  be  a  welcome  guest.  We  urge  those  of  our  read¬ 
ers  who  are  already  members  of  NOMA  to  assist  Dr. 
Haynes  in  making  this  department  of  maximum  interest 
by  reporting  to  him  their  own  activities  and  the  bene¬ 
ficial  effect  that  their  relationship  with  NOMA  has  had 
on  their  own  classroom  teaching  and  on  their  de¬ 
partment  as  a  whole. — Editor. 


The  office  is  that  segment  of 
business  to  which  has  been  en¬ 
trusted  the  all-important  task  of 
performing  office  service  functions. 

The  office  is  a  service  department, 
not  existing  for  its  own  sake  but 
rather  to  serve  the  particular  or¬ 
ganization  under  consideration  in 
performing  the  purpose  for  which 
it  was  originally  organized.  Office 
work  is  concerned  with  the  records 
of  the  enterprise — making  records, 
using  records,  and  preserving 
records. 

The  office  has  been  the  last 
phase  of  business  to  lend  itself  to 
scientific  management.  The  late 
W.  H.  Leffingwell  reported  the 
progress  of  office  management  in 
the  four  following  eras:  Copy 
Press  Era,  to  1900;  Systems  Era, 

1900-1910;  Machine  Era,  1910- 
1920;  and  Scientific  Management 
Era,  from  1920  on.  Naturally, 
these  dates  are  somewhat  arbitrary', 
and  there  is  overlapping  between 
the  end  of  one  era  and  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  another. 

The  product  of  office  work  has 
been  difficult  not  only  to  measure 
but  actually  to  ascertain.  Probably 
the  factors  responsible  for  failure  to  apply 
scientific  methods  earlier  in  attacking  office 
problems  include:  (1)  Difficulty  in  determin¬ 
ing  the  product  of  office  work;  (2)  the  lack, 
until  recently,  of  reliable  literature;  (3)  the 
scarcity,  until  recently,  of  office-management 
courses  in  colleges  and  universities;  and  (4) 
hesitancy  to  recognize  the  necessity  for  com¬ 
petent,  well-paid  personnel. 

During  the  past  few  years,  very  rapid  prog¬ 
ress  has  been  made  in  raising  the  standards  in 
phases  of  office  work  and  increasing  the  value 


of  the  office  to  the  other  activities  of  modern 
business.  The  mechanization  of  office  opera¬ 
tions  and  the  work  of  office  specialists,  who 
were  at  first  called  "efficiency  experts,”  have 
been  of  vital  importance  in  upgrading  the  of¬ 
fice.  Introduction  of  machinery  has  tended 
to  reduce  very  considerably  the  amount  and 
variety  of  nonroutine  work  and  to  allow  this 
w'ork  to  be  classified  as  routine.  Inasmuch 
as  the  product  of  routine  work  can  be  measured, 
the  total  work  performed  in  the  modern  office 
can,  in  large  measure,  be  definitely  determined 
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on  the  basis  of  time  expended  and  productivity' 
achieved. 

Another  outstanding  factor  responsible  for 
the  rapid  and  satisfactory  progress  made  in 
applying  to  office  problems  the  same  general 
principles  that  have  been  applied  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  and  in  the  engineering  departments 
has  been  the  organization  and  active  participa¬ 
tion  of  two  associations  that  are  primarily  in¬ 
terested  in  furthering  the  art  of  office  manage¬ 
ment— the  American  Management  Association 
and  the  National  Office  Management  Associa¬ 
tion.  The  American  Management  Association 
deals  with  several  aspects  of  industry',  including 
an  office-management  section;  the  National  Of¬ 
fice  Management  Association  is  largely  con¬ 
cerned  with  improving  office  management. 

The  organization  meeting  of  NOMA  was 
held  in  the  offices  of  the  Fiske  Rubber  Com¬ 
pany,  Chicopee  Falls,  Massachusetts,  on  June 
11  and  12,  1919.  Tliere  were  twenty-nine 
people  present,  and  the  direct  result  was  the 
establishment  of  the  National  Association  of 
Office  Managers,  a  nonprofit  institution.  About 
ten  years  later,  the  name  was  changed  to  the 
National  Office  Management  Association. 

The  Association  has  included  in  its  member¬ 
ship  hundreds  of  executives  whose  principal 
work  is  connected  with  office  management,  in 
addition  to  people  who  are  engaged  in  the  man¬ 
ufacturing  and  the  selling  of  office  equipment 
and  others  who  are  interested  in  office  man¬ 
agement  from  the  academic  point  of  view.  It^ 
growth  has  been  sensational  when  one  con¬ 
siders  that  in  1933  there  were  145  members  in 
six  chapters  and  103  unassigned  members.  At 
the  present  time,  in  its  first  quarter  of  a  cen¬ 
tury  of  service,  there  are  over  3,500  active 
members  in  65  chapters.  The  National  Office 
carries  a  full-time  staff  of  four,  the  secretary- 
treasurer  and  three  staff  members.  The  present 
roster  of  chapters  is  as  follows: 


Akron  Buffalo  Cleveland 

Atlanta  Charlotte  Columbus 

Birmingham  Chattanooga  Dallas 

Boston  Chicago  Dayton 

Bridgeport  Cincinnati  Denver 


Des  Moines 

New  Haven 

South  Bend 

Detroit 

New  Orleans 

Spokane 

Duluth 

New  York 

Springfield 

Erie 

Oklahoma  City 

(Mass.) 

Fort  Worth 

Omaha 

Stamford 

Grand  Rapids 

Philadelphia 

Syracuse 

Hamilton 

Piedmont 

Toledo 

(Ont.) 

(Greensboro) 

Toronto 

Harrisburg 

Pittsburgh 

Tulsa 

Hartford 

Portland  (Ore.) 

Twin  City 

Houston 

Raleigh 

(Minneapoli 

Indianapolis 

Richmond 

St.  Paul) 

Jacksonville 

Rochester 

Vancouver 

Kansas  City 

(N.  Y.) 

(B.  C.) 

Knoxville 

St.  Louis 

Washington 

Los  Angeles 

Salt  Lake  City 

Wheeling 

Louisville 

San  Diego 

Wichita 

Milwaukee 

San  Francisco 

Worcester 

Montreal 

Seattle 

Youngstown 

The  officers  for  the  current  year  are: 

President:  C.  V.  McBroom,  Meredith  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 

First  Vice-President :  R.  H.  Stuebing,  Union 
Central  Life  Insurance  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  i 

Second  Vice-President:  E.  H.  Conarroe,  Met-  I 
ropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co.,  New  York,  New 
York 

Secretary-Treasurer :  W.  H.  Evans,  2118  Lin- 
coln-Liberty'  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania 

The  purposes  of  the  Association,  as  put  forth 
in  its  charter  of  incorporation,  are: 

1.  To  promote  among  its  members  a  free  exchange 
of  ideas  on  office  organization. 

2.  To  encourage  the  work  of  standardization  and 
to  determine,  as  far  as  possible,  general  standards 
of  office  work  applicable  to  all  industries. 

3.  To  initiate  and  effect  the  application  of  scien¬ 
tific  methods  to  the  problems  of  office  organization 
and  management. 

4.  To  assist  established  educational  and  other  in¬ 
stitutions  to  interpret  the  needs  of  commerce  and  in¬ 
dustry  insofar  as  the  curriculum  of  study  and  training 
for  a  business  career  is  concerned. 

5.  To  establish  and  maintain  a  closer  fraternal 
relation  among  executives  and  others  interested  in  the 
problems  of  office  organization  and  management. 

Next  month,  the  services  rendered  by  NOMA 
to  its  members  will  be  described,  and  a  brief 
explanation  of  the  membership  requirements 
of  the  organization  will  be  given. 


Tri-State  Holds  Spring  Convention 

The  Tri-State  Commercial  Education  Association  will  hold  its  annual  spring  meeting 
at  the  Hotel  Roosevelt,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  on  Saturday,  April  22.  Karl  M. 
Maukert,  of  Duffs-Iron  City  College,  Pittsburgh,  is  president  of  the  Association. 
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With  B.  FRANK  KYKER 
By  Marion  Al.  Lamb 

This  is  the  hrst  of  a  series  of  timely  and  intensely 
interesting  interviews  with  persons  in  Washington 
who  have  an  important  relation  to  present  and 
postwar  business  education.  Our  interviewer  is  the 
well-known  business  educator,  Dr.  Marion  M.  Lamb, 
who  since  1942  has  been  in  Washington  organiz¬ 
ing  and  supervising  some  of  the  Federal  civilian 
in-service  training  classes. — Editor 

UNOFFICIAL  adviser  on  war-training  prob¬ 
lems  encountered  in  Federal  agencies,  of¬ 
ficial  leader  of  the  postwar  planning  group 
composed  of  representatives  from  the  various 
business  education  associations,  and  father  of 
three  aviators  in  the  armed  services,  B.  Frank 
Kyker,  Chief  of  the  Business  Education  Serv¬ 
ice  in  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  knows 
from  daily  experience  that  all  phases  of  life 
are  changing  rapidly — including  business  edu¬ 
cation. 

Asked  to  comment  on  the  prospect  of  Fed¬ 
eral  funds  for  the  development  and  improve¬ 
ment  of  office-training  courses,  Washington- 
wise  Mr.  Kyker  replied  that  he  preferred  to 
talk  about  programs  and  services  that  should  be 
developed  during  the  postwar  period. 

A  postwar  millennium  in  business  education 
(comparatively  speaking)  would  include,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Kyker: 

1.  Exploratory  business  courses  on  the  pre- 
vocational  level  for  students  who  are  consider¬ 
ing  vocational  business  training  in  their  senior 
year  of  high  school  or  in  postgraduate  train- 
ing. 

2.  Terminal  co-operative  training  programs 
on  the  post-high  school  and  junior-college  level. 

3.  Employment  of  itinerant  teachers  in  the 


field  of  office  occupations,  and  of  a  larger 
number  of  itinerant  teachers  in  the  retailing 
field,  to  meet  training  needs  of  w-orkers  in  of¬ 
fices  and  stores  located  in  the  smaller  towns 
and  sparsely  populated  areas. 

4.  Training  for  store  and  office  supervisors 
and  executives. 

5.  Professional  advice  and  assistance  to 
business  concerns  on  matters  pertaining  to  or¬ 
ganizing,  developing,  and  supervising  in-serv¬ 
ice  training  programs  for  office  and  distributive 
workers. 

6.  Two  types  of  training  for  employed  busi¬ 
ness  workers:  (a)  short,  specific  courses  de¬ 
signed  to  assist  employed  business  workers  in 
improving  the  performance  of  their  duties  in 
present  jobs;  and  (h)  long-range  programs  for 
employed  office  and  store  w'orkers,  designed  to 
lead  to  an  advanced  level  of  occupation, 

7.  Assistance  to  state  departments  of  edu¬ 
cation  in  building  effective  curricula  and  es¬ 
tablishing  standards  of  certification  for  teachers 
of  business  subjects. 

8.  Increased  emphasis  on  office  and  store 
experience  for  business  teachers. 

9.  Competent  local  and  state  supervision  of 
business  training  at  all  levels. 

10.  Adequate  in-service  teacher-training  pro¬ 
grams  in  the  office  and  distributive  occupations. 

11.  Co-operation  betw’een  qualified  members 
of  business  associations  and  qualified  members 
of  business-training  groups  in  developing  train¬ 
ing  programs,  course  outlines,  teachers’  guides, 
and  instructional  materials. 

12.  Studies  and  investigations  to  determine 
(a)  job  requirements  in  the  office  and  distribu¬ 
tive  occupations,  and  (h)  the  most  effective 
methods  of  training  for  such  occupations. 

These  are  outstanding  goals  that  Mr.  Kyker 
believes  business  education  should  attempt  to 
reach  as  soon  as  possible.  Ways  and  means  of 
reaching  them  are  in  the  discussion  state  in 
his  office  at  26th  Street  at  Constitution  Ave¬ 
nue,  but  actual  realization  will  depend  upon 
active  support  and  co-operation  of  business 
teachers  all  over  the  country. 

In  February,  1938,  Mr.  Kyker  came  to  the 
Office  of  Education  as  research  specialist  in  the 
Business  Education  Service.  In  January,  1939, 
he  was  made  Acting  Chief  of  the  Service;  and 
in  March,  1940,  his  appointment  as  Chief 
was  made  permanent. 

Prior  to  his  trek  to  Washington,  Mr.  Kyker 
had  served  as  head  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
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merce  and  director  of  business  teacher-training 
at  the  Woman’s  College  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina;  as  director  of  the  Department 
of  Business  at  Berea  College;  and  as  professor 
of  graduate  courses  in  business  education  in 
summer  sessions  at  the  University  of  Tennes¬ 
see,  the  University  of  Iowa,  and  Ohio  State 
University.  He  also  has  had  practical  experi¬ 
ence  in  banking,  accounting,  office  management, 
and  sales  management. 

Mr.  Kyker  succeeded  Earl  W.  Barnhart,  who 
had  been  appointed  to  the  Federal  Board  of 
Vocational  Education  in  July,  1919,  and  who 
from  1921  to  1938  (except  for  a  short  period 
between  November  30,  1933,  and  October  12, 
1934)  had  served  as  Chief  of  the  Commercial 
Education  Service, 

The  Business  Education  Service 

The  present  staff  of  the  Service  is  a  small 
one.  Mr.  Kyker,  as  Chief,  has  four  regional 
agents  for  distributive  education,  one  research 
specialist  who  devotes  part  of  his  time  to  the 
office-training  phases  of  business  education,  a 
secretary,  and  three  stenographers.  The  four 
regional  agents  for  distributive  education  are: 
G.  Henry  Richert,  North  Central  Region;  Dr. 
Kenneth  B.  Haas,  North  Atlantic  Region ;  John 
B.  Pope,  Southern  Region;  and  Dr.  Walter  F. 
Shaw,  Western  Region.  When  Earl  Strong 
left  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  for  service 
in  the  Navy,  Clyde  W.  Humphrey  accepted 
his  position  as  research  specialist  in  the  Busi¬ 
ness  Education  Ser\4ce  for  the  duration  of  the 
war.  \ 

The  services  rendered  by  the  Business  Edu¬ 
cation  Service  are  so  varied  that  they  defy  gen¬ 
eralization.  An  official  summary^  of  recent 
contributions  of  the  Office  states: 

The  principal  activities  of  the  Business  Education 
Service  during  the  biennium  were:  ( 1 )  Assistance 
to  the  States  in  the  promotion  and  development  of 
the  Federally  aided  program  of  distributive  education 
provided  for  in  the  George-Deen  Act;  (2)  assis¬ 
tance  in  the  administration  of  programs  of  training 
designed  to  help  retail  businesses  meet  problems  and 
conditions  with  which  they  are  confronted  as  a  result 
of  the  wartime  emergency;  and  (3)  assistance  in 
developing  clerical-training  programs  to  meet  wartime 
needs. 

Every  day  the  Business  Education  Service  re¬ 
ceives  a  number  of  more  or  less  routine  letters 

^Annual  Reports  of  the  United  States  Office  of 
Education,  1941-42,  1942-43,  by  the  Federal  Security 
Agency. 


asking  for  information 
and  advice  on  every¬ 
thing  from  course  plan¬ 
ning  to  settling  dis¬ 
putes  with  unenlight¬ 
ened  principals;  and,  in 
addition,  there  are  sev¬ 
eral  letters  a  day  that 
require  real  research  for 
adequate  answers.  Take 
for  example  the  follow¬ 
ing  recent  requests,  not 
unusual,  asking  for: 

1.  Business-subject  registrations  in  all  pub¬ 
lic  and  private  high  schools  and  academies  in 
the  United  States  for  the  year  1939-40. 

2.  A  suggested  research  topic  appropriate 
for  a  thesis  in  partial  fulfillment  of  require¬ 
ments  for  a  master’s  degree  in  business  educa¬ 
tion. 

3.  An  article  of  approximately  2,000  words 
for  the  forthcoming  edition  of  a  business-edu¬ 
cation  magazine.  • 

4.  The  number  of  Federally  aided,  also  the 
number  of  non-Federally  aided,  co-operative 
part-time  training  programs  in  the  office  and 
distributive  occupations. 

5.  A  list  of  the  names,  addresses,  and  exact 
titles  of  all  city  and  state  supervisors  of  busi¬ 
ness  education,  including  both  the  distributive 
and  the  office  occupations. 

6.  A  list  of  schools  in  Pennsylvania  which 
specialize  in  the  training  of  court  reporters. 

7.  Statistical  data  on,  and  a  list  of  refer¬ 
ences  pertaining  to,  current  training  needs  and 
requirements,  and  employment  opportunities 
and  conditions  in  office  supervision  and  man¬ 
agement. 

8.  A  complete  list  of  the  names  and  ad¬ 
dresses  of  the  officers  of  all  business-education 
associations  in  the  United  States. 

9.  The  names  and  addresses  of  all  schools 
in  the  New  England  states  that  teach  courses 
in  shorthand  adapted  to  the  Spanish  language. 

10.  Date  and  place  of,  and  a  list  of  the 
requirements  for  admission  to,  the  next  CPA 
examination  to  be  held  in  Colorado. 

11.  The  names  of  schools  in  the  North  At¬ 
lantic  states  that  offer  vocational  business  train¬ 
ing  and  that  are  known  to  have  organized  pro¬ 
grams  of  vocational  information  and  guidance. 

12.  Suggestions  to  a  local  chapter  of  the 
National  Office  Management  Association  on 
how  to  plan  a  program  for  a  regular  monthly 
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meeting  to  be  devoted  to  further  development 
of  relationship  between  vocational  business 
training  and  actual  work  needed  in  business  of¬ 
fices. 

13.  Information  as  to  whether  there  is  in 
Brooklyn  or  Manhattan  an  office-training  pro¬ 
gram  operated  in  connection  with,  or  under 
the  auspices  of,  one  of  the  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

14.  A  list  of  city  and  state  school  systems 
which,  during  the  past  three  years,  have  de¬ 
veloped  and  published  courses  of  study  in  busi¬ 
ness  education. 

15.  A  list  of  motion  pictures,  slide  films, 
filmstrips,  and  sound  records,  with  accompany¬ 
ing  manuals  and  guides,  to  be  used  in  business¬ 
training  classes. 

Some  Typical  School  Problems 

The  following  questions  and  inquiries  actu¬ 
ally  received  from  business  teachers  and  ad¬ 
ministrative  officials  during  December,  1943, 
are  typical  of  requests  for  help  on  business- 
education  problems  which  arise  in  schools 
throughout  the  country: 

1.  What  factors  should  determine  whether 
a  high  school  business  course  or  curriculum 
really  is  vocational.^ 

2.  Assuming  that  the  small  rural  high 
school  is  limited  both  in  finances  and  in  faculty 
personnel,  what  should  be  the  basis  of  selec¬ 
tion  of  business  subjects  to  be  offered  in  that 
type  of  school? 

3.  What  is  occupational  intelligence?  What 
is  secretarial  occupational  intelligence?  Does 
secretarial  occupational  intelligence  differ  from 
other  occupational  intelligences  involved  in 
clerical  work,  machine  operating,  bookkeeping, 
and  others? 

4.  What  steps  should  be  taken  to  elim¬ 
inate  the  necessity  for  reteaching  in  senior  col¬ 
leges  subjects  already  taught  in  high  schools 
and  junior  colleges,  such  as  the  remedial 
courses  in  spelling,  penmanship,  arithmetic, 
and  the  simple  functions  of  English? 

5.  Since  no  average  speed  is  generally  re¬ 
quired  for  "on-the-job”  typewriting,  by  what 
criteria  should  standards  for  typing  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  classroom  be  set  and  justified? 

6.  Which  among  the  many  shorthand  sys¬ 
tems  in  existence  at  the  present  time  is  the  most 
efficient  ?  Should  this  not  be  given  consideration 
for  the  sake  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 


students  who  will  take  shorthand  in  the  future  ? 

7.  If  it  were  possible  in  the  first  semester 
of  an  elementary  typewriting  course  to  de¬ 
termine  which  students  would  or  could  use 
their  typewriting  skills  vocationally  and  which 
students  would  use  typewriting  only  for  per¬ 
sonal  and  incidental  vocational  purposes,  should 
these  two  groups  of  students  be  segregated  and 
taught  according  to  their  respective  objectives? 

8.  Does  elementary  shorthand  yield  suf¬ 
ficient  personal-use  and  try-out  values  to  jus¬ 
tify  it  as  a  part  of  the  education  of  the  stu¬ 
dent  who  is  not  reasonably  sure  that  he  will 
use  it  either  vocationally  or  as  an  adjunct  to  his 
vocational  training  or  service? 

9.  Should  touch  typewriting  be  considered 
a  method  of  teaching,  or  should  it  be  considered 
a  training  objective? 

10.  What  factors  or  conditions  should  de¬ 
termine  the  number  of  students  to  be  admitted 
to  specific  vocational  training  in  stenography? 
In  bookkeeping?  In  retailing? 

11.  Is  it  desirable  for  vocational  business 
students  to  receive  specialized  skill  training  in 
more  than  one  occupational  field — such  as 
stenography,  bookkeeping,  and  retailing — or 
should  vocational  specialization  be  limited  to 
only  one  occupational  field? 

Although  Mr.  Kyker  and  his  staff  try  to 
answer  all  calls  for  help  from  teachers  and  ad¬ 
ministrators  in  the  office  training  field,  as  well 
as  in  the  distributive  training  field,  they  are 
unable  to  meet  many  of  the  requests  because 
of  lack  of  personnel,  lack  of  travel  funds,  and 
lack  of  money  available  for  printing  and  dis¬ 
tributing  materials. 

At  the  present  time,  business  educators  in 
the  Washington  area  are  meeting  with  the  staff 
of  the  Business  Education  Service  in  Mr.  Ky- 
ker’s  office  to  define  the  areas  of  postwar  plan¬ 
ning  and  to  suggest  methods  of  attack.  The 
suggestions  made  by  this  group  will  be  passed 
on  to  a  notable  and  widely  representative  group 
of  leaders  who  will  meet  with  Mr.  Kyker  and 
his  staff  in  Washington  to  draft  final  recom¬ 
mendations.  These  final  recommendations  on 
policy  and  procedures  will  be  made  available 
to  all  business  teachers,  but  the  success  of  the 
plans  will  depend  not  so  much  upon  their 
merit  as  upon  the  number  of  teachers  and  ad¬ 
ministrators  who  are  sufficiently  interested  in 
the  postwar  progress  of  business  education  to 
accept  their  share  of  postwar  opportunities  and 
responsibilities. 
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Constructive  Analysis 
Of  Typewriting  Errors 

Part  2 

KATHERINE  SWITZER  HUMPHREY  5^1 


Part  1  of  this  article  described  the  major  deficien¬ 
cies  teachers  have  recognized  in  typewriting  error 
charts  and  recommended  that  errors  be  analyzed 
on  the  basis  of  technique  that  results  in  wrong 
strokes.  In  Part  2,  the  conclusion,  the  author  ex¬ 
plains  the  use  of  the  Personal  Error  Analysis 
Chart. 

The  Personal  Error  Analysis  Chart,  illus¬ 
trated  on  page  433,  which  may  overcome 
the  criticisms  against  earlier  error  charts,  is  a 
detailed  outline  of  common  typewriting  errors. 
Vertical  columns  at  the  right,  headed  by  the 
date,  are  provided  for  the  tabulation  of  errors 
made  by  the  pupil. 

A  tentative  chart  was  first  constructed  by 
grouping  errors  as  to  types  from  the  long  lists 
of  errors  available  in  special  error  studies  and 
on  error  charts.  Errors  were  grouped  into  nine 
general  types:  errors  of  substitution,  errors  in 
transposition,  errors  of  repetition,  errors  of 
omission  and  insertion,  errors  caused  by  key¬ 
stroking  technique,  errors  in  spacing,  errors  in 
word  division,  errors  in  capitalization,  and 
errors  caused  by  fingers  on  wrong  guide  keys. 

Each  type  was  then  broken  down  sufficiently 
to  permit  a  description  of  the  cause  for  most 
typewriting  errors.  An  attempt  was  made  to 
keep  the  chart  from  becoming  too  voluminous 
for  practical  use  while  retaining  an  outline  of 
sufficient  scope  to  include  every  type  of  error. 
Two  years’  use  in  classrooms  brought  about 
numerous  additions  and  alterations  in  the  out¬ 
line  as  originally  planned. 

The  tenth  division  is  a  miscellaneous  section 
designed  to  permit  classification  of  the  occa¬ 
sional  error  that  cannot  be  specifically  classed 
under  one  of  the  other  divisions.  Errors  listed 
under  this  tenth  division  tend  to  be  errors 
largely  due  to  carelessness  in  following  direc¬ 
tions,  such  as  errors  in  the  number  of  spaces 
indented  for  paragraphs,  wrong  or  irregular 
line  spacing,  and  lines  running  too  long  or  too 
short. 


The  Personal  Error  Analysis  Chart  is  not  ad¬ 
vocated  for  daily  use,  because,  like  most  such 
procedures,  its  use  takes  time  that  might  well 
be  spent  in  practice.  The  recording  of  errors 
on  timed  writings  once  or  twice  a  week  is 
sufficient  to  give  the  pupil  adequate  informa¬ 
tion  regarding  errors. 

How  the  Chart  Is  Used 

The  steps  to  be  followed  in  the  use  of  the 
chart  are  given  below. 

1.  Preparing  the  pupil  to  analyze  bis  own 
errors.  The  question  may  arise  as  to  who  is 
going  to  analyze  the  errors.  The  answer  is 
without  question  the  pupil  himself — with  the 
direction  and  guidance  of  the  teacher.  The 
first  step  in  preparing  the  pupil  to  analyze  his 
own  errors  is  a  detailed  discussion  of  the  points 
in  the  outline  to  familiarize  him  with  the  vari¬ 
ous  groupings  of  errors.  Any  procedure  pre¬ 
ferred  by  the  individual  teacher  may  be  used  to 
acquaint  the  pupils  with  the  outline. 

2.  Administering  the  test  and  marking 
errors.  When  the  Personal  Error  Analysis 
Chart  is  used,  a  straight  copy  test  may  be  ad¬ 
ministered  as  a  timed  writing.  A  detailed  ex¬ 
planation  as  to  why  the  timed  writing  is  valid 
for  use  with  the  chart  but  not  for  use  with 
other  error  charts  is  given  in  numbered  sec¬ 
tion  5  on  page  435.  After  the  test  is  com¬ 
pleted,  errors  are  circled  as  usual.  However,  | 
because  the  Personal  Error  Analysis  Chart  i 
checks  technique  errors  as  well  as  other  types,  ^ 
anything  less  than  perfect  results  should  be 
circled  as  errors. 

According  to  International  Rules,  light 
strokes  are  not  marked  as  errors  unless  it  is 
impossible  to  read  them,  elevated  and  depressed 
capitals  are  not  marked  unless  part  of  the  key 
does  not  print,  and  spacing  errors  caused  by 
key-stroking  are  not  marked  unless  they  cause 
an  actual  piling  of  letters.  All  these  errors, 

.  even  though  they  are  not  serious  enough  to  be 
considered  errors  according  to  International 
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Name 


Substitution  of  one  key  for  another  Date 


a.  Striking  an  adjacent  key  or  key  in  wrong  row  caused  b 


1.  Flat  stroke 


2.  Hand  out  of  position 


3.  Short  reach 


..  Over-reach 


b.  Striking  key  with  same  finger  of  opposite  hand  caused  by 


.  Lack  of  concentration 


2.  Association  in  learning  location 


c.  Anticipation  or  lack  of  concentration  caused  b; 


1.  Reading  ahead  in  word  or  line 


2.  Attention  distracted,  or  nervousness 


3.  Substitution  of  a  frequent  combination  for  one  less  common 


4«  ConfusiOTi  of  sound  in  readin 


d.  Lack  of  knowledge  as  to  position,  as  with  key  seldom  used 


a.  Anticipation  of  letter  within  word 


b.  Anticipation  of  word  from  reading  ahead 


Repetition  of  a  preceding  letter  caused  by 


b.  Locking  of  keys  caused  by  sticking  keys  or  poor  timing 


emission  or  insertion  of  letters,  words,  or  lines  caused  by 


ahead 


b.  Removing  eyes  from  copy  and  losing  place 


c.  Insertion  of  frequent  letter  combination 


d.  Nervousness,  caused  by  previous  error  or  speed  pressure 


Errors  caused  by  key-stroking  technique 


a.  Key  struck  too  lightly 


y  bearing  down  on  keys 


c.  Letters  in  half  spaces  caused  by  poor  timing 


ed  because  of  bearing  down  on  keys 


Striking  space  bar  unintentionally  caused  by  antici 


Failure  to  space  caused  by 


ticipation  of  next  wor( 


2.  Insufficient  pressure  on  ar 


d.  Two  spaces  instead  of  one  caused  b; 

1 _ _ 

1.  Catching  edge  of  space  bar  in  reaching  for  shift 

2.  Double  pressure  on  space  bar 

caused  by  bearing  down  heavily 

e.  Incorrect  spacing  before  or  after  pvinctuapion  marks  caused  b 


1.  Lack  of  knowledge  as  to  proper  spacin 


2.  Attention  distracted,  or  anticipation 


Errors  in  word  division  caused  b 


a.  Dividing  one  syllable  words 


b.  Dividing  one. or  two-letter  syllables 


c.  Failure  to  divide  between  syllables 


Errors  in  capitalization  caused  by 


a.  Failure 


1.  Failure  to  shift  before  the  stroke 


2.  Release  of  shift  before  the  stroke  was  made 


b.  Elevated  or  depressed  caps  caused  b 


kev  before  shift  is  clear  down 


2.  Releasing  shift  before  key-stroke  is  complete 


Fingers  on  wrong  guide  keys  caused  by 


a.  Permitting  hands  to  wander 


b.  Wrong  left-hand  position  after  carriage  throw,  or  left  shift 


c.  Wrong  right-hand  position  after  shift _ 


All  errors  not  listed  above 


Rules,  should  be  marked  and  recorded  as 
errors  when  the  Personal  Error  Analysis  Chart 
is  used. 

The  way  in  which  the  marking  of  errors 
would  differ  from  the  regular  method  may  be 
illustrated  by  a  concrete  example.  Suppose 
that  a  pupil  has  typed  stamdart  for  standard. 
Two  errors  should  be  marked  in  the  word,  be¬ 
cause  the  substitution  of  t  for  d  is  not  the  re¬ 
sult  of  the  same  technical  error  which  caused 
the  substitution  of  m  for  n.  The  two  errors 
are  definitely  unrelated.  However,  should  the 
pupil  type  tget  for  they,  only  one  error  would 
be  marked,  because  the  same  technical  error, 
"right  hand  out  of  position,”  caused  him  to 
make  the  two  misstrokes. 

3.  Coding  of  errors  by  pnpil.  After  all  er¬ 
rors  have  been  marked,  the  pupil  is  instructed 
to  code  each  error  by  locating  its  cause  on  the 
chart  and  by  writing  the  identifying  number 
immediately  above  the  circled  error.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  the  errors  in  the  word  standard  re¬ 
ferred  to  above  would  both  be  circled  and  the 
cause  of  the  first  error  located  on  the  chart. 

The  error  is  obviously  a  substitution  error, 
which  would  be  identified  by  the  number  1. 
Under  substitution  errors  there  are  three  divi¬ 
sions,  a,  b,  and  c.  This  particular  error  falls 
under  the  a  classification,  which  is  further  sub¬ 
divided  as  to  cause.  The  technical  error  in  this 
case  is  a  short  reach— item  3  under  a.  The 
error  would,  therefore,  be  labeled  la5. 

The  substitution  of  /  for  d  would  be  labeled 
lc5;  because,  although  the  error  is  one  of  sub¬ 
stitution,  lack  of  concentration  was  the  imme¬ 
diate  cause  as  revealed  by  the  substitution  of  a 
frequent  letter  combination  for  one  less  com¬ 
mon. 

4.  Tallying  the  errors  on  the  chart.  Follow¬ 
ing  the  coding  of  the  errors,  the  pupil  is  in¬ 
structed  to  record  the  errors  on  his  chart.  First, 
he  places  the  date  at  the  top  of  the  first  open 
column  to  the  right  of  the  outline.  It  has  al¬ 
ready  been  pointed  out  that  the  first  error  in 
the  word  standard  is  labeled  la5.  The  error  is 
recorded  on  the  chart  by  locating  1  in  the  out¬ 
line,  the  a  under  1,  and  the  3  under  a.  A  tally 
is  then  placed  in  ink  in  the  vertical  column 
under  the  date  on  the  line  parallel  to  the  small¬ 
est  subdivision.  Each  error  is  similarly  tabu¬ 
lated. 

By  recording  errors  in  the  manner  suggested 
above,  all  errors  of  the  same  type  are  grouped 
together  on  the  chart.  A  pupil  who  habitually 


fails  to  space  between  words  has  that  fact  I 
brought  forcibly  to  his  attention  by  an  ac-  I 
cumulation  of  tallies  opposite  6c  in  the  outline  I 
The  pupil  who  transposes  letters  frequently 
will  note  the  fact  by  the  accumulation  of  tallies  1 
under  the  second  classification.  I 

5.  Checking  by  teacher  to  determine  if  analy 
sis  is  correct.  After  all  papers  have  been 
marked  and  errors  labeled  and  recorded,  the  i 
teacher  w'ill  find  it  advisable  to  check  the  pu-  I 
pil’s  markings  the  first  two  or  three  times  the 
chart  is  used.  Although  sufficient  care  should 
always  be  exercised  to  guard  against  gross  er¬ 
rors  in  analysis,  after  the  pupil  becomes  ac¬ 
customed  to  using  the  chart,  a  minimum  of  I 
supervision  is  necessary. 

In  cases  of  obvious  misinterpretation,  the 
teacher  should  confer  with  the  pupil  to  de-  j 
termine  the  real  cause.  It  is  important  that  the 
final  determination  of  the  cause  for  the  error  I 
be  made  by  the  pupil  himself,  not  only  because  I 
of  the  satisfaction  he  gets  from  being  able  i 
to  diagnose  his  own  case,  but  also  because  the  | 
pupil  is  usually  the  best  judge  as  to  why  an  I 
error  occurred.  No  outside  observer  can  de-  p 
termine  with  any  degree  of  certainty  whether  I 
the  omission  of  a  word  or  letter  w'as  caused  1 
by  removing  his  eyes  from  the  copy  and  losing 
the  place,  or  by  anticipation  of  the  next  word.  \ 
Only  the  typi;st  can  tell  whether  he  left  a  j 
single  space  after  a  period  because  he  didn’t  I 
know  there  should  be  two  or  because  he  un-  I 
consciously  failed  to  press  the  space  bar  twice.  | 

6.  Assigning  remedial  drills.  Each  teacher  I 
will  find  w'ays  of  using  the  results  of  these  i 
error  recordings  for  the  benefit  of  the  class  and  i 
of  individual  pupils.  Because  the  character  of  \ 
the  chart  necessitates  familiarity  with  the  cause  I 
for  error  on  the  part  of  the  pupil,  he  has  been  I 
provided  with  a  clue  to  the  kind  of  practice  he  | 
needs.  Therefore,  when  the  pupil  has  become  j 
accustomed  to  using  the  chart,  the  remedial  j 
drills  preferred  by  the  teacher  may  be  used  | 


without  delay. 

Advantages  of  the  Personal  Error 
Analysis  Chart 

The  following  paragraphs  summarize  the 
means  by  which  the  Personal  Error  Analysis 
Chart  overcomes  the  five  criticisms  against  error 


i 


charts  mentioned  in  Part  I  of  this  article  s 


(February  B.E.W.). 


1.  The  chart  itself  offers  suggestions  as  to  i 
causes  for  error.  The  solution  to  the  first  criti- 
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cism  lies  in  a  method  of  recording  errors  so 
that  the  cause  for  the  error  is  indi¬ 
cated.  An  examination  of  Section  1  of 
the  chart  reveals  that  substitution  er¬ 
rors  have  been  broken  down  into  four 
divisions:  those  caused  by  (1)  striking  an 
adjacent  key,  (2)  striking  a  key  with  the  same 
linger  of  the  opposite  hand,  (3)  anticipation, 
and  (4)  ignorance  of  location.  Where  neces¬ 
sary',  these  divisions  are  subdivided  to  indicate 
the  immediate  type  of  error  and  its  cause. 

Note  that  la,  "Striking  an  adjacent  key  or 
a  key  in  the  wrong  row,"  has  been  broken  down 
to  the  possible  causes:  (1)  flat  stroke;  (2) 
hand  out  of  position;  (3)  short  reach;  and 
(4)  overreach.  Throughout  the  outline,  each 
type  of  error  is  analyzed  as  far  as  practicable 
to  indicate  the  error  that  is  responsible  for  the 
wrong  stroke. 

2.  The  chart  is  designed  on  the  assumption 
that  each  error  is  the  result  of  an  error  in 
technique,  thus  focusing  attention  on  the  tech¬ 
nical  error.  By  recording  the  technical  error 
rather  than  the  error  in  result,  the  attention  of 
the  pupil  is  directed  toward  analysis  of  his 
typewriting  skill.  Suppose  a  pupil  types  wook 
instead  of  work.  On  the  error  charts  formerdy 
used,  the  error  would  be  recorded  as  a  sub¬ 
stitution  of  o  for  r.  Obviously,  however,  the 
error  is  a  repetition  of  the  preceding  stroke, 
probably  due  to  one  of  these  two  causes — either 
writing  a  double  o  from  force  of  habit  or  an¬ 
ticipating  the  r  before  the  o  had  been  com¬ 
pletely  released.  Because  the  pupil  is  required 
to  determine  which  of  these  two  causes  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  error,  the  technical  error  com¬ 
mitted  is  brought  directly  to  his  attention. 

3.  Remedial  work  may  be  done  immediately. 
Because  the  use  of  the  Personal  Error  Analysis 
Qiart  necessitates  the  pupil’s  analyzing  his 
errors  as  to  their  cause,  there  can  be  no  ob¬ 
jection  to  doing  immediate  remedial  drill,  pro¬ 
vided  he  understands  the  importance  of  good 
practice  and  the  necessity  for  asking  questions 
when  he  is  not  sure  of  the  type  of  drill  he 
needs. 

Although  in  some  instances  it  is  necessary 
for  the  teacher  to  offer  concrete  suggestions,  in 
most  cases  analysis  of  the  cause  for  the  error 
by  the  pupil  is  sufficient  to  suggest  the  type  of 
remedial  drill  needed.  If  a  pupil  has  coded  an 
error  6a,  which  is  a  jumped  space  due  to  bear¬ 
ing  down  on  keys,  he  can  scarcely  fail  to  see 
that  he  needs  to  work  for  a  get-away  stroke. 


The  remedial  drills  suggested  by  Harold 
Smith^  may  be  used  to  good  advantage  with 
the  Personal  Error  Analysis  Chart,  because  the 
main  criticism  of  this  type  of  remedial  practice 
— that  the  pupil  may  not  understand  what 
he  is  working  for — is  overcome.  Therefore, 
there  is  little  danger  that  the  pupil  will  do 
mere  repetitive  drill  without  a  sincere  effort 
to  overcome  the  cause  for  his  difficulty. 

4.  Adequate  checks  on  errors  in  technique 
are  provided.  As  already  pointed  out,  this  ar¬ 
ticle  is  concerned  only  with  errors  in  technique 
which  result  in  typographical  errors.  Other 
errors,  which  are  purely  errors  in  technique 
and  which  result  only  in  a  slowing  down  of 
the  typewriting  skill,  such  as  using  the  wrong 
finger  on  the  shift,  the  wrong  hand  for  spac¬ 
ing,  or  the  wrong  method  of  throwing  the 
carriage,  may  be  dealt  with  in  any  manner  pre¬ 
ferred  by  the  teacher. 

The  first  two  advantages,  above,  reveal  clearly 
that  the  Personal  Error  Analysis  Chart  directs 
the  pupil’s  attention  to  the  technical  error, 
rather  than  to  the  typing  error  itself,  thereby 
providing  a  real  check  on  errors  in  the  key¬ 
stroking  technique  which  cause  errors  in  re¬ 
sult.  However,  to  accomplish  this  fully,  the 
directions  for  marking  all  strokes  that  evidence 
anything  less  than  perfect  results  must  be  fol¬ 
lowed.  (See  "Administering  the  test  and 
marking  errors,”  earlier  in  this  article.) 

5.  Timed  writings  may  be  used  as  the  basis 
for  error  analysis,  because  errors  on  specif 
keys  are  disregarded. 

The  fifth  criticism  pointed  out  that  an  at 
tempt  to  analyze  errors  on  specific  keys  when 
a  timed  writing  is  used  for  recording  may  be 
worthless.  The  timed  writing  may  be  used  as 
the  basis  for  error  recordings  when  the  Per¬ 
sonal  Error  Analysis  Chart  is  used,  however, 
because  errors  on  specific  keys  are  not  noted. 

Errors  in  striking  t  for  r  and  y  for  u  are  not 
recorded  as  errors  on  r  and  u  respectively,  but 
as  errors  in  striking  an  adjacent  key.  Because 
the  artificial  letter  stroke  is  not  listed  as  an 
error  on  a  specific  key,  the  discrepancies  in  oc¬ 
currences  of  letters  do  not  affect  the  validity 
of  analysis. 

The  Personal  Error  Analysis  Chart  was  de¬ 
signed  on  the  theory  that  the  pupil  must  de¬ 
velop  the  ability  to  understand  and  overcome 

'H.  H.  Smith,  "The  Teaching  of  Typewriting,” 
American  Shorthand  Teacher,  Vol.  XI,  No.  6,  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1931,  p.  210. 
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his  own  difficulties.  Odell  and  Stuart  make 
the  following  statement  as  one  of  the  twelve 
basic  principles  of  skill  learning:  "The  pupil 
must  be  given  as  much  help  as  possible  in  be¬ 
coming  an  intelligent  learner,  or,  in  other 
words,  his  own  teacher.”* 

The  Personal  Error  Analysis  Chart  does  not 
offer  a  complete  solution  of  the  error  problem. 
Errors  will  not  magically  disappear  as  the  re- 

*  William  R.  Odell  and  Esta  Ross  Stuart,  Prin¬ 
ciples  and  Techniques  for  Directing  the  Learning  of 
Typewriting,  D.  C.  Heath  and  Company,  New  York, 
p.  23. 


suit  of  its  use.  It  does,  however,  offer  an  edu¬ 
cationally  sound  approach  to  the  problem  of 
errors  by  accomplishing  the  following  three¬ 
fold  purpose: 

1.  It  gives  the  pupil  information  needed  for 
the  intelligent  analysis  of  errors. 

2.  It  directs  the  attention  of  the  pupil  to  the 
peculiar  nature  of  typewriting  as  a  process, 
rather  than  a  result,  by  uncovering  technical 
errors  which  result  in  misstrokes. 

3.  It  provides  the  pupil  with  clues  as  to  pos¬ 
sible  means  for  overcoming  tendencies  toward 


Prize  Winners  in  the  January  Bookkeeping  Contest 

The  following  students  received  cash  prizes  Second  Prize — S2 

or  War  Savings  Stamps  for  their  papers  sub-  Helen  Rimkus,  Muldoon  High  School,  Rockford, 

mitted  in  the  B.E.W.  Bookkeeping  Contest  for  Illinois.  Sister  Clare  Charles. 
lanuarv’.  Names  of  teachers  are  in  italics. 

'  •'  Other  Oi  tstanding  Papers 


Junior  Division 

First  Prize — $3 

Rose  Viola,  Eastchester  High  Schtx)l,  TuckahtK.-,  New 
York.  A.  J.  Des  Jardins. 

Second  Prize — $2 

Mildred  L.  Brown,  Our  Lady  Queen  t)f  Peace  Hig!i 
School,  North  Arlington,  N.  J.  Sister  Catharine 
Anita. 

Other  Outstanding  Papers 
50  cents  in  War  Stamps 

Leona  Burson,  Senior  High  School,  Beaver  Falls, 
Pennsylvania.  Genevieve  Straessley. 

Marion  Buberniak,  High  School,  Forest  City,  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  Paul  J.  Ravnikar. 

Mary  Ann  Whitten,  High  School,  Robinson,  Illinois. 
Mary  Frances  Ferguson. 

Leonard  McGrority,  Mound  City  College,  St.  Louis, 
Missouri.  Anah  Smallwood. 

Darlene  Hobbs,  Independent  School,  Joshua,  Texas. 
Woodrow  W.  Galhreath,  Superintendent. 

Doris  Irene  Hall,  Community  High  School,  Sheldon, 
Illinois.  Mrs.  Loretta  Somerville. 

Therese  Pelchat,  College  Cordeau,  Maisonneuve, 
Montreal.  Mrs.  G.  Cordeau. 

Josephine  A.  Calvanese,  Immaculate  Conception  Com¬ 
mercial,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania.  Sister  Mar¬ 
guerite  Marie. 

Pauline  Grow,  Central  Catholic  High  School,  Al¬ 
lentown,  Pennsylvania.  Sister  Mary  Jutta. 

Jean  Ann  Statton,  High  School,  Chalmers,  Indiana. 
Jane  Dowen. 

Senior  Division 

First  Prize — S3 

Barbara  Baughman,  High  School,  Pulaski,  Iowa. 
Rosemary  Barr, 


50  cents  in  War  Stamps  | 

Frances  Olson,  High  School,  Greybull,  Wyoming,  (f  |v 
Irven  S.  Wengert.  I 

Martha  Doherty,  St.  Mary’s  Academy,  Providence,  i  ^ 
Rhode  Island.  Sister  St.  Aiary  Caroline.  | 

Mildred  Pyle,  High  School,  Carrier  Mills,  Illinois.  1 
W'ilma  Hunter,  [ 

Monica  R.  Gibson,  High  School,  Penticton,  B.  C.  |  r 
Canada.  Mrs.  Colquhoun.  ®, 

Marjorie  Hoagland,  VanCleve  High  School,  Troy,  I  ^ 
Ohio.  V.  ireiss.  i  ‘ 

Ruby  Jane  Hornback,  High  School,  Charleston,  |  < 
Missouri.  Albert  R.  Feldhoff. 

Evelyn  Drangmeister,  St.  John  Township  High 
School,  Dyer,  Indiana.  Beulah  Husted. 

Superior  Division  t 

First  Prize — $3  I 

Shirley  Duncan,  High  School,  Mt.  Vernon,  South  | 
Dakota.  Maxine  Wiseman.  1 

Second  Prize — $2  i 

Irene  Vlasschaert,  The  Pines,  .Chatham,  Ontario.  j 

Mother  At.  Sylvia.  \ 

I 

Other  Outstanding  Papers  I 

50  cents  in  War  Stamps  T 

Emil  Dahlgren,  Jr.,  Hononegah  Community  High  j 
School,  Rockton,  Illinois.  Francis  Klitzkie. 

Lucille  Young,  High  School,  Holdingford,  Minneso¬ 
ta.  K.  S.  Davey. 

Winifred  Spratt^  Iowa  City  Commercial  College, 
Iowa  City,  Iowa.  Grace  Hinrichs.  | 

Adeline  Dorman,  Saint  Augustine  High  School,  Chi-  : 

cago,  Illinois.  Sister  M.  Fernanda,  P.H.J.C.  \ 

Marjorie  Krehe,  Union  High  School,  Yuba  City,  Cali-  ! 
fomia.  Lila  B.  Adams. 

Lillian  Augustus,  Y.M.C.A.  School  of  Commerce, 
New  Orleans,  Louisiana.  A\rs.  R.  Rouse  Jones. 
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official  Reporting  in  the  Federal  Courts 

CHARLES  L.  SWEM,  C.S.R. 


ON  January  21  of  this  year  the  President 
signed  the  Federal  Court  Reporter  Act, 
thus  extending  to  the  Federal  courts  the  of- 
hdal  system  of  court  reporting  that  has  been  in 
existence  in  most  states  for  decades.  The  new 
law  brings  into  existence  about  200  official 
court-reporting  positions  where  there  were  ac¬ 
tually  none  before. 

This  does  not  say  that  the  proceedings  in  the 
Federal  courts  of  the  country  have  not  here¬ 
tofore  been  reported.  They  have  been,  but 
under  a  system  that  the  reporting  profession 
and  others  have  regarded  as  one  of  the  out- 
sunding  evils  of  governmental  administration. 

I  Heretofore,  the  United  States  Government 
has  let  out  much  of  its  reporting  work  to  re¬ 
porting  contractors  upon  bid.  Some  of  these 
(.ontractors  were  reporters,  and  some  were  not. 
The  contractor  has  necessarily  conditioned  his 
bid  not  upon  the  cost  of  hiring  other  re¬ 
porters  to  report  the  required  proceedings,  but 
upon  the  number  of  copies  of  transcripts  he 
might  sell  to  interested  parties  other  than  the 
Government,  and  the  price  he  could  ask. 

In  the  larger  districts,  where  the  prospects 
of  many  transcripts  and  large  fees  were  good, 
the  price  bid  to  the  Government  by  the  con¬ 
tractor  has  been  stated  at  a  nominal  amount, 
sometimes  zero.  The  contractor  has  simply 
taken  a  gamble  that  he  would  make  up  his 
overhead,  as  well  as  a  substantial  profit,  from 
the  fees  he  charged  the  private  litigants. 

One  result  of  the  system  has  been  that  the 
Government  was  relieved  of  all  expense  in 
connection  with  this  part  of  the  administration 
of  justice,  while  private  litigants,  who  paid 
the  entire  toll,  have  found  the  cost  of  attempt¬ 
ing  to  secure  justice  unreasonably  high. 

In  most  instances,  expert  and  reputable  re¬ 
porters  have  bid  for  and  secured  the  Govern- 
:  ment  contract  for  their  districts  and  have  per- 
I  formed  the  reporting  services  themselves  or  have 
hired  other  reporters  who  have  been  equally 
reputable  and  expert.  In  some  instances,  how¬ 
ever,  the  abuses  inherent  in  such  a  system 
hive  been  exploited  by  contractors  who,  in 
order  to  cut  overhead  and  to  further  their  gam¬ 


ble  with  the  Government,  have  cut  rates  and 
employed  inexperienced  and  incompetent  re¬ 
porters,  to  the  detriment  of  the  administration 
of  justice  and  of  the  reporting  profession. 

It  was  in  essence  a  padrone  system  of  hired 
labor  to  do  professional  work — a  dealing  in 
the  highly  skilled  service  of  reporting  as  a 
commodity,  to  be  bid  for  like  bricks  for  a 
Government  building  or  soap  for  the  wash¬ 
rooms.  As  far  as  the  Federal  courts  are  con¬ 
cerned,  this  system  is  now  past  and  gone  with 
the  signing  of  the  new  law  by  the  President. 

Salaries  specified  in  the  law  will  range  from 
$3,000  to  $6,000  per  annum,  plus  transcript 
fees.  The  number  of  appointments  to  be 
made  in  each  district  of  the  country,  as  well  as 
the  qualifications  to  be  met  by  candidates,  are 
to  be  determined  by  the  Conference  of  Senior 
Circuit  Judges.  Individual  appointments  will 
be  made  by  the  judge  or  judges  of  each  respec¬ 
tive  district. 

The  passage  of  this  law,  particularly  in  war¬ 
time,  is  significant  of  the  increasing  trend  to¬ 
ward  the  full  recognition  of  shorthand  report¬ 
ing  as  an  art  of  professional  stature.  In  the 
setting  up  of  these  new  official  positions  the 
Judicial  Conference  will  undoubtedly  establish 
standards,  in  the  way  of  technical  and  educa¬ 
tional  requirements,  that  will  be  commensurate 
with  the  high  quality  of  reporting  service  called 
for  in  the  district  courts,  which  have  important 
and  almost  limitless  jurisdiction  in  Federal  and 
interstate  matters.  We  have  seen,  too,  in  recent 
years,  the  large  growth  of  the  Certified  Short¬ 
hand  Reporter  movement  in  the  states  them¬ 
selves,  which  have  recognized  the  professional 
status  of  reporting  by  requiring  the  reporter 
to  meet  definite  professional  and  educational 
qualifications,  as  must  the  doctor,  the  lawyer, 
and  the  teacher. 

This  law,  I  therefore  feel,  is  of  interest  not 
only  to  shorthand  reporters  but  to  shorthand 
teachers  as  well,  for  any  mark  of  public  recog¬ 
nition  that  adds  to  the  dignity  of  the  work  of 
the  reporter — himself  the  supreme  exponent 
of  shorthand  skill — must  of  necessity  add  to  the 
dignity  of  the  shorthand  art  itself. 
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..^^udio-  Visual 


ELIZABETH  GOUDY  AND  LT.  FRANCIS  \V.  NOEL,  U.S.N.R. 


PREVIOUS  articles 
in  this  series  have 
invited  attention  to  the 
importance  and  possi¬ 
bilities  of  audio-visual 
learning  aids  in  busi¬ 
ness  education.  Meth¬ 
ods  of  selecting  and 
using  them  have  also 
been  suggested.  But 
the  job  of  using  audio¬ 
visual  materials  isn’t 
done  when  the  picture 
has  been  shown  and  the 
slides  put  away  or  the 
recordings  returned  to 
their  shelves.  Teachers  must  take  inventory  ot 
what  has  happened  to  their  students.  How 
well  did  this  or  that  training  aid  work?  How 
can  a  better  teaching  job  be  done? 

A  good  teacher  runs  a  trial  balance  on  the 
results  of  his  use  of  these  aids.  He  systematizes 
his  methods  of  checking  their  effectiveness;  he 
evaluates  (and  we  use  the  word  advisedly) 
what  has  been  accomplished. 

"Evaluation”  too  often  means  large  sums  of 
money,  elaborate  techniques  and  measuring  in¬ 
struments,  prodigious  graphs  and  charts,  pro¬ 
found  but  little-understood  conclusions  too  sel¬ 
dom  applied  to  actual  learning  situations.  True, 
comprehensive  research  studies  can  be  made 
most  effectively  when  specialized  personnel  and 
special  funds  are  available,  but  "evaluation” 
can  also  be  carried  on  by  one  teacher  m  a 
single  classroom. 

Most  teachers,  whether  they  realize  it  or  not, 
are  constantly  evaluating.  Evaluation  may  be 
as  simple  and  immediate  as  judging  whether 
the  sound  is  too  loud  when  using  a  sound  film¬ 
strip,  or  it  may  be  as  complex  and  intangible 
as  judging  whether  students’  attitudes  changed 
or  their  skill  improved  as  a  result  of  using  a 
particular  film  on  shorthand  or  office  practice. 
If  teachers  are  inexperienced  in  their  use  of 
audio-visual  materials,  they  may  not  have  had 
sufficient  time  to  establish  a  sound  basis  upon 
which  to  pass  judgment.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
ideas  presented  in  this  article  will  help  them 


to  think  through  the 
mattei  of  evaluation  in 
this  field  and  to  system¬ 
atize  the  evaluating  the} 
do. 

"What  is  evalua¬ 
tion?”  Miss  Stasney 
(our  model  teacher) 
asks  at  this  point.  For 
our  purposes  it  means 
answering  these  ques¬ 
tions: — 

1.  Do  I  know  whidi 
audio  -  visual  materials 
are  available? 

2.  Am  I  (as  the 
teacher)  using  the  most  effective  materials  and 
procedures  to  insure  that  maximum  learning 
takes  place  in  my  classes? 

3.  How  can  I  make  sure  that  the  motion 
pictures,  filmstrips,  recordings,  and  the  other 
learning  aids  I  choose  are  properly  selected 
and  properly  used? 

fVAat  Aids  Are  Available? 

Teachers  who  are  seeking  ways  of  improv¬ 
ing  their  teaching  are  constantly  trying  to  keep 
informed  about  new'  instructional  materials  and 
new  equipment.  One  of  the  first  things  a  teach¬ 
er  will  ask  herself  is,  "Am  I  acquainted  with 
all  the  audio-visual  learning  aids  in  my  field?” 
There  are  several  ways  to  find  the  answer  to 
this  question. 

Many  large  school  systems  employ  a  director 
or  supervisor  who  spends  full  time  seeking  such 
aids  in  all  areas  of  public  education.  Personal 
contact  with  the  director  of  the  audio-visual 
aids  program  or  a  member  of  his  staff  usuall} 
will  lead  the  business  teacher  to  good  source 
of  supply.  It  is  then  relatively  simple,  but  im 
portant,  to  keep  up  with  new  materials  as  the 
are  developed. 

In  small  schools  the  problem  is  not  so  easily 
solved;  usually  a  teacher  has  been  appointed  tc 
serve  as  chairman  of  the  visual-aids  committee 
Such  a  person  may  have  had  little  if  any  train 
ing  in  visual  education,  and  probably  none  ii 
the  field  of  radio  and  transcriptions.  He  ma; 
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Preview  Visual  Aids — and  Take  Notes 
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Preview  judgments  are  not  expected  to  be  4,  Arranged  to  have  all  related  illustrative 
infallible.  The  purpose  of  the  preview  should  materials  ready? 

l')e  to  rule  out  obviously  unsuited  aids  and  to  B.  Class  preparation: 


furnish  information  for  using  those  which  are 
selected.  Though  an  aid  may  not  be  suitable 
for  class  use,  it  may  provide  information  of 
value  to  the  teacher,  which  he,  in  turn,  can  in¬ 
corporate  into  his  teaching.  Advanced  stu¬ 
dents’  may  be  asked  to  attend  a  preview  and 
help  in  the  selection  of  materials.  Discussion 
with  them  about  the  aid  will  benefit  all;  check 
lists  especially  prepared  for  students  may  re¬ 
veal  some  values  of  the  aid  which  the  teacher 
has  missed. 

A  teacher  must  remember  that  even  though 
an  aid  has  some  weaknesses,  he  must  make  an 
overall  judgment  of  its  total  worth;  two  or 
three  weak  points  are  not  necessarily  cause  for 
throwing  it  out.  Although  these  evaluation 
i^uestions  have  been  directed  to  audio  visual 
learning  aids,  textbooks  and  other  learning  de¬ 
vices  should  be  evaluated  on  similar  bases. 

The  Value  of  an  Audio-Visual  Aid 

Once  Miss  Stasney  has  decided  that  the 
training  aid  w’ill  help  her  students  achieve  their 
objectives,  that  the  quality  is  satisfactory,  and 
that  she  can  use  it  within  the  physical  limita¬ 
tions  of  the  school’s  schedule  and  her  own 
classroom,  the  next  step  is  to  consider  the 
effectiveness  of  utilization.  A  few  questions 
are  suggested  here  to  help  Miss  Stasney  decide 
for  herself  how  well  she  has  used  a  given  aid. 
The  evaluation  questions  follow  the  pattern  for 
using  the  aids  presented  in  the  third  article  of 
this  series  (November,  1943).  The  steps  in 
utilization  were: 

Teacher  preparation,  class  preparation,  use 
of  the  aid,  and  class  follow-up. 

A.  Teacher  preparation.  Miss  Stasney  asks: 

Have  I: 

1.  Girefully  selected  the  aid?  (The  fore¬ 
going  discussion  will  help  her  answer 
this  question.) 

2.  Made  tentative  plans  for  class  prepara¬ 
tion  and  follow-up? 

3.  Made  the  necessary  administrative  ar¬ 
rangements  so  that  the  audio-visual  aid  is 
available  when  needed  with  the  least 
effort  on  my  part? 

*  One  large  county  school  system  in  California  has 
successfully  brought  teachers  and  students  together 
to  preview  all  materials  when  purchases  were  to 
be  made. 


1.  Is  the  purpose  of  using  the  training  aid  | 

clearly  understood  by  the  students?  1 

2.  Do  the  students  understand  the  impor-  1 

tance  of  the  learning  that  is  to  result  j 
from  the  use  of  the  training  aid?  | 

3.  Are  "points  to  look  for”  clear  to  the  I 

students?  I 

4.  Has  what-is-to-be-learned  from  the  | 

audio-visual  aids  been  related  to  the  | 
previous  learning  experiences  of  the  | 
students?  I 

5.  Do  I  enthusiastically  introduce  the  mo-  1 

tion  picture,  filmstrip,  slides,  recording,  I 
or  other  aids  so  that  the  members  of  the  I 
class  are  psychologically  ready  to  get  the  | 
most  from  the  learning  aid?  | 

C.  Use  of  the  aid:  I 

1.  Are  room  conditions  satisfactory?  I 

a.  Temperature  f 

b.  Ventilation  I 

c.  Lighting  | 

d.  Absence  of  distractions  | 

e.  Arrangement  of  equipment  | 

2.  Can  all  students  see  and  hear  adequately?  1 

3.  Is  the  rate  of  presentation  satisfactory?  I 

4.  Is  repetition  of  part  or  all  of  the  aid  \ 

used  when  desirable?  j 

5.  When  appropriate,  are  students  en-  | 
couraged  to  ask  questions  and  to  partici-  j 
pate  ? 

6.  When  more  than  one  aid  is  used,  is  the  | 

proper  sequence  followed?  ! 

D.  Class  follow-up:  i 

1.  Are  any  questions  or  confusions  cleared  ] 

up?  I 

2.  Is  class  discussion  encouraged  and  subtly  1 

guided  ?  j 

3.  Are  my  questions  clearly  expressed  and  [ 

provocative?  | 

4.  Is  emphasis  placed  upon  the  "points  to  ( 

look  for” ?  j 

5.  Is  the  content  of  the  aid  immediately 
tied  into  a  practical  application  of  what 
has  been  learned  ?  Is  the  content  related 
to  real-life  situations  wherever  possible? 

6.  Is  the  follow-up  used  as  a  springboard 
for  further  study  and  for  more  profitable 
learning  experiences? 

The  big  question  is:  How  much  did  the 
students  learn  as  a  result  of  the  experience? 
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I  Without  using  complicated  evaluation  instru¬ 
ments  and  devices,  Miss  Stasney  can  find  this 
out  in  several  simple  ways.  Here  are  a  few 
things  she  can  do. 

Find  out  whether  the  students  think  they 
learned.  Have  them  write  down  what  they 
learned  from  the  aid  and  compare  their  answers 
with  her  purposes  (which  should  also  be  the 
I  students’  objectives)  or  what  she  is  trying  to 
I  teach. 

Give  a  pretest,  then  a  final  test.  See  whether 
students  of  about  equal  ability  do  better  after 
'  the  use  of  the  training  aids  than  before. 

Compare  performance  of  students  of  about 
equal  ability  who  have  been  taught  with  the 
I  aids  with  those  who  have  not. 

I  Pick  out  the  things  she  hoped  they  would 
learn  and  ask  questions,  providing  opportuni¬ 
ties  to  make  an  application  of  the  knowledge 
gained  on  equipment  or  to  give  a  demonstra¬ 
tion. 

I  Check  attitudes  and  behavior  of  students. 

I  Many  of  the  aids  contribute  most  effectively  to 
I  attitudes  w'hich,  in  turn,  affect  what  students 
I  say  and  what  they  do.  The  teacher  can  keep 

1  brief  anecdotal  records  of  selected  students  to 
see  whether  what  has  been  gained  is  expressed 
in  their  behavior — whether  what  they  say  and 
do  indicates  that  the  purposes  for  using  the 
I  audio-visual  aid  were  achieved. 

These  attitudes  may  not  be  immediately  re¬ 
vealed  in  w'ords  or  actions,  hence  the  need  to 
keep  a  record  for  several  months,  perhaps  a 

i  semester — at  least  until  the  teacher  is  satisfied 

that  there  is  or  is  not  evidence  that  the  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  the  various  audio  visual  aids  has  con- 
!  tributed  to  students’  growth,  whether  it  be  in 
(  shorthand,  typewriting,  letter  writing,  office  ma- 
I  chines,  or  in  .some  other  phase  of  office  train- 

■ng. 

1  Questions  similar  to  those  suggested  in  this 
*  article  will  help  teachers  to  be  objective  about 
j  audio-visual  materials  and  their  uses  of  them. 
I  Evaluating  is  not  separate  from,  but  is  a  part 
of,  teaching — an  essential  element  of  the 
teaching-learning  situation.  Its  purpose  is  to 
assist  a  teacher  in  analyzing  the  job  just  done 
so  that  he  may  do  the  next  one  better. 

I  It  is  hoped  that  the  seven  articles  in  this 
'  series  on  audio-visual  learning  aids  have  served 
I  as  a  framework  for  further  use  of  the  aids  by 
I  teachers  already  acquainted  with  them  and  as  a 
!  guide  for  those  teachers  who  have  just  been 
I  introduced  to  them.  The  articles  have  tried  to 


stress  the  importance  of  the  aids  to  teaching, 
proper  selection,  proper  use,  and  continuous 
evaluation  of  their  effectiveness.  There  has 
been  no  attempt  to  give  "the  one  best  way”  of 
using  an  aid,  for  teachers  who  become  familiar 
with  the  possibilities  of  audio-visual  materials 
can  and  will  work  out  many  new  and  effective 
methods  of  their  own. 

The  first  article  emphasized  the  part  these 
aids  are  playing  in  the  war  training  programs. 
Again  reference  to  this  fact  is  pertinent,  for 
the  schools  are  feeling  now,  more  than  ever 
before,  the  steady  impact  of  the  use  of  these 
training  tools  by  the  armed  forces  and  indus¬ 
try.  There  is  a  growing  realization  and  appre¬ 
ciation,  by  the  public  and  by  school  people,  of 
the  values  and  potentialities  of  audio-visual 
aids  in  education. 

[I'he  authors  wish  to  acknowledge  the  as¬ 
sistance  given  them  in  the  preparation  of  this 
article  by  Lt.  A.  L.  Chapman,  U.S.N.R.,  who 
gave  valuable  suggestions  and  validated  the 
techniques  of  evaluation  given  here.  Lt.  Chap¬ 
man  is  in  charge  of  the  evaluation  of  training 
aids  for  the  Navy  training  program  under  the 
direction  of  Lt.  Francis  IF.  Noel. 

The  ideas  expressed  in  this  article  are  the 
authors’  and  are  in  no  way  to  be  construed  as 
representing  any  official  position  of  the  United 
States  Navy."^ 
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The  Junior  College 
And  Business  Education 

Part  2 


LLOYD 

An  analysis  of  catalogues  brings  to  light 
the  fact  that  college  preparation  used  to 
be  emphasized  in  many  junior  colleges.  Only 
one  fourth  of  the  students  enrolled  in  the  Chi¬ 
cago  junior  colleges  go  to  institutions  of  higher 
learning.^  Shields  discovered^  that  62  per  cent 
of  the  junior  college  students  went  into  busi¬ 
ness  and  industry,  while  only  33  per  cent  con¬ 
tinued  their  college  education.  Thus,  it  would 
appear  that  too  much  emphasis  has  been  put 
on  the  college-entrance  idea  in  the  junior  col¬ 
lege.  It  is  in  this  new  and  practical  area,  the 
junior  college,  that  business  education  finds  a 
challenge  and  a  promise. 

So  firm  is  the  belief  of  the  Rockefeller  in¬ 
terests  in  the  future  of  the  junior  college  that 

*  Liland  L.  Medsker,  "Chicago  Faces  the  Issue 
on  Terminal  Courses,"  Junior  College  Journal,  Vol. 
IX,  No.  3,  December,  1938. 

*  Harald  G.  Shields,  Junior  College  Business  Edu¬ 
cation,  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1936. 


,.  JONES 

their  General  Education  Board  was  awarded 
$140,000  during  the  past  two  years  for  the 
making  of  studies  to  determine  the  kinds  of 
programs  that  w’ill  serve  most  effectively  the 
needs  of  the  youth  of  the  nation.  The  study 
will  be  continued  to  include  the  post  war  era. 

Inasmuch  as  the  terminal  idea  seems  to  pre¬ 
dominate,  let  us  examine  the  situation  more 
closely.  Of  offerings  in  1939,^  384  out  of  443 
(87  per  cent)  offered  terminal  curricula  of  one 
kind  or  another.  A  variety  of  general  cultural 
and  semiprofessional  curricula  were  offered  to 
meet  the  needs  of  terminal  students.  The  per¬ 
centage  of  students  enrolled  in  business  cur¬ 
ricula  is  considerably  higher  in  public  junior 
colleges  than  in  private  ones  and  about  twice 
as  high  for  locally  controlled  as  for  state-con- 


*  Walter  C.  Fells,  Present  Status  of  Junior  College 
Terminal  Education,  American  Association  of  Junior 
Colleges,  Washington,  D.  C.,  1941. 


INSTITUTIONS  OFFERING  EACH  TERMINAL  CURRICULUM 
1938-1939  and  1939-1941 


Curriculum 


General  cultural  . 

Agricultural  . 

Engineering  and  technology . 

Fine  arts . 

Health  services . 

Home  economics  . 

Journalism  . 

Public  service  . 

Miscellaneous  . 

Business  . 

General . 

Accounting  . 

Banking  and  finance . 

Business  law  . 

Hotel  and  restaurant  management 

Insurance  . 

Management . 

Merchandising  . 

Salesmanship  . 

Secretarial . 


Number  of 

Institutions 

Reporting  Curriculum 

Total 

1938-1939 

146 

137 

83 

67 

216 

90 

172 

162 

93 

84 

136 

106 

86 

86 

206 

182 

50 

49 

286 

241 

204 

183 

27 

11 

6 

4 

1 

1 

5 

4 

12 

12 

1 

1 

28 

7 

34 

31 

202 

164 
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trolled  institutions.  The  accompanying  table 
is  illuminating. 

The  status  of  business  education  in  the  jun¬ 
ior-college  area  seems  to  be  definitely  estab¬ 
lished.  Business  itself  has  indorsed  the  junior 
college  as  terminal^  and  practical  education.® 
Willetta  Stranahan,  of  Muscatine  (Iowa) 
Junior  College,  has  made  an  interesting  obser¬ 
vation  out  of  her  teaching  experience:® 

"Businessmen  have  told  us  that  they  need 
workers  with  a  background  of  business  prin¬ 
ciples,  in  addition  to  skills.” 

Business  Courses  Offered 

The  following  data,  reported  by  Walter  C. 
Hells,  although  somewhat  incomplete,  are  of 
special  interest  to  business  teachers  as  indicating 
definite  trends  in  subject-matter  courses.^  This 
information  was  compiled  from  special  in¬ 
formation  blanks  sent  out  in  the  spring  of  1940 
to  all  junior  colleges. 

Two  hundred  curricula  in  the  business  field  were 
reported  by  136  junior  colleges.  Two  years  are  re¬ 
quired  to  complete  183  of  the  curricula,  one  year 
to  complete  7,  and  either  one  or  two  years  to  com¬ 
plete  10.  The  following  curricula  were  reported 
by  the  number  of  institutions  indicated: 

General  business  ....  96  Merchandising  .  5 

Secretarial  .  79  Banking .  3 

Accounting  .  8  Management  .  1 

Salesmanship  .  7  Business  law  .  1 

The  courses  offered  in  connection  with  these  cur¬ 
ricula,  reported  by  131  institutions,  and  the  num¬ 
ber  of  institutions  offering  each  are  as  follows: 

Accounting  or  bookkeeping  .  123 


Stenography  .  123 

Typewriting  .  122 

Commercial  law .  91 

Office  practice  .  75 

Business  English  .  64 

Business  arithmetic .  47 

Salesmanship  .  46 

Office  machines  .  36 

Money  and  banking  .  29 

Secretarial  problems  .  26 

Marketing  .  29 


Business  organization  and  management  .  26 


*  Edward  F.  Mason,  "Behind  the  Counter  They  Go 
to  College,”  Nation’s  Business,  May,  1941. 

*  Paul  A.  Mertz,  "Junior  College  Terminal  Educa¬ 
tion  As  I  See  It — From  the  Standpoint  of  Com¬ 
mercial  Life,”  junior  College  Journal,  May,  1941. 

*  Willetta  Stranahan,  "Terminal  Courses  in  Small 
Junior  Colleges,"  The  Business  Education  World, 
June,  1940. 

*  Walter  C.  Eells,  Present  Status  of  Junior  Col¬ 
lege  Terminal  Education,  Terminal  Education  Mono¬ 
graph  No.  2,  American  Association  of  Junior  Col¬ 
leges,  Washington,  D.  C.,  1941. 


Retail  merchandising  .  24 

Filing  and  indexing  .  25 

Advertising .  21 

Penmanship  and  spelling  .  19 

Introduction  to  business  .  18 

Business  statistics  .  12 

Personal  development  and  office  etiquette  .  .  10 

Credits  and  collections  .  7 

Investment  .  6 

Insurance  .  4 

Real  estate  .  4 

Stenotype  .  3 

Apartment  house  management  .  1 

Switchboard  operation  .  1 


Attention  should  be  called  to  the  large  number 
of  courses  in  "personal  typewriting,”  given  in  busi¬ 
ness  departments  for  students  registered  in  other 
curricula,  and  to  the  fact  that  a  number  of  institu¬ 
tions  offer  courses  in  consumer  education  in  con¬ 
junction  with  business  curricula. 

Examples  of  the  groups  of  vocational  courses  which 
are  included  in  business  curricula  are  afforded  by  the 
secretarial  curricula  of  Joplin  Junior  College,  Mis¬ 
souri.  Two  secretarial  curricula  are  offered  by  this 
institution,  one  for  students  who  have  had  two 
years  of  high  school  Commercial  work  or  its  equiv¬ 
alent,  and  another  for  students  who  have  had  no  such 
previous  training.  The  subjects  included  in  each 
curriculum  and  the  number  of  semester  units  re¬ 
quired  in  each  subject  are  as  shown  in  the  accom¬ 
panying  table. 


SlIH  JFCTS 

For 

Beginning 

Students 

For 

Advanced 

Students 

Shorthand  . 

14 

6 

Introduction  to  business 

2 

2 

Typewriting  . 

9 

3 

Business  arithmetic  .  .  . 

3 

3 

Office  practice  . 

— 

3 

Business  law . 

_ 

3 

Secretarial  typewriting. 

2 

4 

Accounting  . 

6 

— 

Electives  for  both  groups  include  salesmanship, 
advertising,  business  organization  and  management, 
and  mercantile  organization  and  credits. 

Many  of  the  curricula  entitled  "general  business” 
and  "business  administration”  are  similar  to  secre¬ 
tarial  curricula.  Others  do  not  include  secretarial 
courses.  For  instance,  the  curriculum  in  business 
administration  offered  by  Hillyer  Junior  College, 
Connecticut,  consists  of  the  following  business  sub¬ 
jects: 

Introductory  accounting,  business  letters  and  re¬ 
ports,  principles  of  modern  business,  principles  of 
marketing,  business  law,  corporation  finance,  fac¬ 
tory  and  office  management,  advertising  and  market 
research,  business  statistics  and  forecasting,  salesman¬ 
ship  and  sales  administration,  money  and  banking. 

The  accounting  curriculum  of  Bay  City  Junior  Col¬ 
lege,  Michigan,  includes  the  following  courses  with 
semester  units  indicated:  Accounting,  12;  business 
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'rganization,  6;  banking  and  finance,  3;  business 
law,  3. 

The  banking  and  finance  curriculum  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  public  junior  colleges  includes  the  following 
vocational  courses,  with  semester  units  indicated: 
Accounting,  9;  business  mathematics,  3;  money  and 
banking,  3;  business  law,  6;  introduction  to  finance, 
3;  banking  practice,  3. 

Tlic  San  Francisco  Junior  College  curriculum  in 
insurance  involves  these  specialized  courses:  Insurance 
practice,  principles  of  insurance,  life  insurance, 
casualty  insurance,  fire  insurance,  consumer  insur¬ 
ance. 

The  merchandising  curriculum  of  Fullerton  Junior 
College,  California,  contains  the  following  vocational 
courses,  with  semester  units  indicated:  Retail  sell¬ 
ing,  3;  retail  advertising,  3;  business  mathematics, 
3;  business  English,  3;  business  correspondence,  3; 
typing,  6;  personal  development,  2;  principles  of 
merchandising,  3;  accounting,  6;  design  and  color, 
2;  textile  study,  2;  credit  and  installment  buying, 
3;  personal  finance,  3- 

This  curriculum  is  intended  to  prepare  students 
for  retail  store  work  and  is  designed  to  meet  the 
demands  of  large  organizations,  as  well  as  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  store  management  and  ownership. 

As  an  indication  of  the  uncertain  and  partly 
recognized  place  of  the  business  subjects  in 
other  curricula,  we  note  that  in  addition  to  the 
technical  courses  listed  for  greenhouse  assistants 
and  managers  in  the  agriculture  curricula  in  the 
junior  colleges,  the  following  business  courses 
were  required:  Accounting,  3;  business  law,  4; 
typewriting,  6;  correspondence,  3;  business  or¬ 
ganization,  4;  business  mathematics,  3. 

None  of  the  usual  business  subjects  were 
mentioned  in  the  curricula  for  Engineering  and 
Technology,  Fine  Arts,  and  Journalism;  but  in 
Health  Ser\dces,  Home  Economics,  and  Public 
Service,  the  following  facts  were  noted. 

Institutions  offering  business  subjects  in  the 
Health  Services  curricula:  Shorthand,  15;  typ¬ 
ing,  15;  bookkeeping  and  accounting,  12;  office 
training,  12;  medical  terminology  and  dictation, 
8;  business  English,  6;  civic  health  administra¬ 
tion,  1;  mathematics  for  nurses,  1;  public 
health  law,  1;  penmanship,  1. 

The  curriculum  for  medical  secretaries 
oflFered  by  Scranton-Keystone  Junior  College, 
Pennsylvania,  included  the  following  business 
subjects,  with  semester  units  indicated:  Type¬ 
writing,  6;  shorthand,  9;  medical  ethics  and 
office  procedure,  2;  business  correspondence, 
3;  secretarial  procedures,  4;  medical  account¬ 
ing,  3;  medical  shorthand,  2;  medical  type¬ 
writing,  2. 


*  Op.  cit.,  page  88f. 


Institutions  offering  business  subjects  in  the 
Home  Economics  curricula:  Consumer  prob¬ 
lems,  5;  family  finance,  5;  marketing,  3;  insti¬ 
tutional  management,  1. 

The  business  subjects  offered  in  the  Public 
Service  curricula  included  a  few  courses  in 
clerical  aids,  typing,  stenography,  and  some 
incidental  but  specialized  law  courses. 

That  consumer  education  has  not  been  ne¬ 
glected  in  the  junior  college  is  shown  in  the 
following  statement: 

Consumer  Education,  A  general  cultural  field  of 
increasing  interest  and  importance  in  junior  colleges 
in  the  past  few  years  has  been  that  of  consumer  edu¬ 
cation.  Education  for  more  intelligent  purchasing 
and  consumption  may  be  considered  a  highly  desirable 
if  not  essential  part  of  a  curriculum  for  social  intel¬ 
ligence  or  of  any  semiprofessional  or  other  type  of 
terminal  curriculum  designed  to  prepare  young  people 
for  life. 

Outstanding  research  work  in  this  field  has  been 
carried  on  for  several  years  by  the  Institute  for  Con¬ 
sumer  Education  at  Stephens  College,  Missouri,  sup¬ 
ported  in  large  part  by  generous  grants  from  the 
Alfred  P.  Sloan  Foundation. 

The  American  Association  of  Junior  Colleges  has 
a  special  committee  working  on  plans  for  a  more 
extensive  study  of  many  phases  of  consumer  educa¬ 
tion,  particularly  as  they  affect  junior  colleges. 

[The  article  of  tvbich  this  is  the  second  and 
concluding  part  is  the  forerunner  of  a  series  on 
junior  colleges,  the  first  of  which  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Business  Education  World  in 
one  of  the  early  fall  issues.'] 

Paper  Packs  A  War  Punch: 

Don^t  Waste  It! 

AMMUNITION,  WEAPONS,  food,  and  pfccious 
blood  plasma  reach  our  boys  in  the  front  lines  in 
perfect  condition.  Why?  Because  practically 
every  one  of  the  700,000  different  items  shipped 
overseas  is  protected  by  paper!  Paper  also  does 
an  important  job  in  war  production,  taking  the 
place  of  even  more  critical  materials.  Paper,  in 
good  truth,  packs  a  terrific  war  punch.  Paper  is 
a  victory  essential.  It’s  up  to  all  of  us,  then,  to 
help  conserve  paper. 

When  you  finish  reading  this  copy  of  the 
Business  Education  World,  pass  it  along  for 
others  to  read.  Make  your  writing  paper  stretch. 
While  shopping,  help  your  storekeeper  save  paper 
by  not  asking  for  useless  or  double  wrapping  for 
your  purchases.  Back  up  the  manufacturers’  ef¬ 
forts  to  save  paper  by  cheerfully  accepting  simpler 
wartime  packaging.  And  be  sure  to  save  every 
bit  of  used  paper  for  your  local  salvage  drive. 
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Experience 

HARRIET  P.  BANKER,  Editor 

Here  are  two  timesaving  suggestions  for 
typists: 

1.  Occasionally,  a  great  deal  of  material  must 
be  typed  on  a  card.  In  this  case,  make  a 
pocket  for  the  card  by  folding  a  sheet  of  paper 
81/2  by  11  inches  in  half  (fold  crossways  of  the 
paper).  Then  fold  the  double  edge  again  so 
as  to  form  a  flap  about  1/2  inch  deep.  Fasten 
the  flap  down  on  each  side  with  a  bit  of  Scotch 
tape,  leaving  a  pocket  wide  enough  to  hold  a 
postal  card.  Insert  the  card  in  the  pocket,  and 
you  will  be  able  to  use  a  maximum  of  space. 

2.  It  often  happens  that,  just  when  you 
have  a  letter  partly  written,  the  boss  dashes 
in  and  insists  on  having  another  letter  typed 
right  away.  The  normal  procedure  would  be 
to  remove  the  letter  that  is  in  the  machine, 
type  the  hurry-up  letter,  and  then  waste  time 
trying  to  get  the  first  letter  back.  Here  is  a 
device  that  will  prevent  such  waste  of  time: 

Roll  the  carriage  back  until  you  have  show¬ 
ing  about  II/2  inches  of  paper.  Insert  the  fresh 
letterhead  at  the  back  so  that  it  is  resting  on 
the  paper  plate.  Insert  the  paper  that  is  re¬ 
tained  for  the  office  copy  between  the  carbon 
paper  and  the  office  copy  of  your  first  letter. 
Roll  the  carriage  up,  type  the  hurry’-up  letter, 
roll  the  carriage  back,  remove  the  two  sheets  of 
the  second  letter,  and  then  roll  the  carriage 
down  to  the  point  at  which  you  were  interrupt¬ 
ed  and  continue  writing  the  original  letter. — 
Marie  AI.  Stewart,  Stouhigton  (Connecticut ) 
High  School. 

Recipe  for  Success 

The  war  is  no  excuse  for  pushing  customers 
around,  says  Ralph  Heininger,  general  traffic 
manager  for  the  Chicago  &  Southern  Airlines. 
And  then  he  explains  with  emphasis: 
"Customers  made  our  business — customers 
will  keep  us  in  business.  There  is  no  ex¬ 
cuse  for  lack  of  courtesy — no  excuse  for  being 


impatient.  There  is  no  legal  rationing  of  po¬ 
liteness — no  curtailment  of  smiles.  There  is 
no  official  ceiling  on  being  pleasant  while  on 
the  job.” 

If  one  could  walk  up  to  some  magic  coun¬ 
ter  and  say,  "I  want  a  prescription  for  success 
in  business,”  he  could  get  no  letter  recipe  than 
that  given  by  this  traffic  manager. 

Yet,  thousands  of  employees  of  hundreds  of 
establishments  throughout  the  country  are  driv¬ 
ing  postwar  business  away  just  because  they 
choose  to  use  the  war  as  an  excuse  for  being 
rude. 

While  their  employers  rack  their  brains  on 
how  to  keep  them  employed  in  the  postwar  era, 
they  are  busy  kicking  the  underpinnings  of  the 
business  into  the  streets. 

Courtesy  costs  nothing,  but  it  pays  rich  divi¬ 
dends. — Nete  York  World -Tele gram 

How  to  Renew  Carbon  Paper 

To  RENEW  carbon  paper  simply,  rapidly,  and 
effectively,  place  a  sheet  of  carbon  paper  over 
a  flat,  hot  surface,  with  the  carbon-treated 
surface  away  from  the  hot  plate.  The  unused 
carbon  will  melt  and  will  fill  in  the  worn  places 
on  the  sheet.  A  renewed  carbon  sheet  can  be 
used  from  eight  to  ten  times. 

If  there  is  no  flat  surface  available  on  which 
to  place  the  carbon  sheet,  but  there  is  a  hot- 
water  pipe,  proceed  as  follows:  grasp  the  sheet 

of  carbon  with 
hands,  with 

.mIT.,..  I  f'lce  of  the 

j  ^  carbon  away  from 

I  ^  the  hot  pipe,  and 

] - 1— slip  the  sheet  over 

» _  and  around  the 

pipe  once  or  twice.  This  will  renew  the  car¬ 
bon  sheet  because  the  unused  carbon  will  run 
into  the  worn  grooves.  Each  sheet  of  carbon 
paper  must  be  treated  individually. 

The  accompanying  illustration  shows  the  cor¬ 
rect  procedure. — Sister  M.  fane,  O.S.B.,  St. 
Cloud  Hospital,  St.  Cloud,  Minnesota. 


Learning  is  a  thing  we  memorize,  a  thing 
we  hear  or  a  thing  we  read;  knowledge  is  a 
thing  we  experience,  or  a  thing  we  know;  wis¬ 
dom  is  the  distilled  essence  of  experiences 
which  are  stored  up  in  our  souls  as  conscience. 
— Nashua  Cavalier 
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Cash  Prizes  for  Student  Solutions 
Closing  Date:  May  5,  1944 


The  April  Bookkeeping  Contest 

MILTON  BRIGGS 


This  contest  is  the  seventh  in  a  new  series  of 
problems  designed  to  interest  all  bookkeep¬ 
ing  students.  The  Business  Education 
World  presents  one  of  these  problems  each 
month  and  distributes  prizes,  as  described  be¬ 
low,  for  the  best  student  solutions. 

Each  monthly  bookkeeping  contest  problem 
may  be  used  as  part  of  your  regular  classwork, 
as  a  home  lesson,  as  an  extra-credit  assignment, 
or  Just  as  an  interesting  diversion  from  text¬ 
book  routine.  The  contest  will  require  not 
more  than  one  or  two  class  periods.  All  the 
information  needed  is  given  here. 

How  to  Participate 

1 .  Have  your  students  work  the  contest  prob¬ 
lem.  (The  B.E.W.  hereby  grants  you  per¬ 
mission  to  duplicate  the  problem  for  free  dis¬ 
tribution  to  your  students  if  you  wish  them  to 
have  individual  copies.) 

2.  Send  all  solutions  by  first-class  mail  or 
by  express  (they  cannot  be  sent  by  parcel  post) 
to  B.E.W.  Department  of  Awards,  270  Madi¬ 
son  Avenue,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

3.  With  your  papers,  send  a  typed  list  ifi 
duplicate  of  the  names  of  the  students  whose 
papers  are  included  in  the  group.  Place  the 
letter  "A”  after  the  name  of  each  student  who 
is  to  receive  a  Junior  Certificate  of  Achieve¬ 
ment,  the  letter  "B”  after  each  to  receive  a 
Senior  Certificate,  and  ''C”  after  each  to  re¬ 
ceive  a  Superior  Certificate.  (Students  must 
earn  certificates  in  the  order  named.) 

4.  The  B.E.W.  will  award  an  attractive  two- 
color  Certificate  of  Achievement  to  every  stu¬ 
dent  whose  solution  meets  an  acceptable  stand¬ 


ard.  Your  students  will  be  proud  to  show 
their  certificates  to  their  parents,  friends,  and 
prospective  employers.  Remit  10  cents  for 
each  certificate  desired.  This  fee  covers  in 
part  the  cost  of  examination,  printing,  and 
mailing. 

5.  Select  the  three  papers  that  you  consider 
the  best  and  place  these  on  top  of  the  group. 
These  will  be  considered  for  the  award  of 
prizes.  Not  fewer  than  five  solutions  may  be 
submitted  for  certification. 

6.  The  B.E.W.  will  award  prizes  as  follows: 
$3  first  prize  for  the  best  solution  submitted 
ifi  each  division  (Junior,  Senior,  and  Superior), 
$2  second  prize  in  each  division,  and  fifteen 
prizes  of  50  cents  in  War  Savings  Stamps  for 
other  outstanding  papers. 

7.  Each  paper  submitted  must  have  this  in¬ 
formation  in  the  upper  right-hand  corner:  Stu¬ 
dent’s  name  in  full,  name  of  school,  address  of 
school,  teacher’s  name  in  full. 

8.  All  papers  become  the  property  of  the 
Business  Education  World.  No  papers  ac¬ 
cepted  for  certification  will  be  returned. 

9.  The  judges  will  be  Clyde  I.  Blanchard, 
Milton  Briggs,  and  Mrs.  Claudia  Garvey. 

10.  CLOSING  DATE  of  this  contest  is  May 
5,  1944.  Contest  papers  to  be  considered  for 
prizes  must  be  postmarked  not  later  than  mid¬ 
night  of  that  date.  Papers  postmarked  later 
than  that  date  will  be  accepted  for  certification 
but  not  for  prizes.  Prize  winners  will  be  an¬ 
nounced  in  a  later  issue  of  the  B.E.W.,  and 
prizes  will  be  mailed  as  soon  as  possible  after 
the  judges  have  decided  upon  the  prize  winners. 


VICTORY  GARDEN  INN 
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HFRE  IS  THE  APRIL  PROBLEM 


Read  the  following  introduction  to  your 
bookkeeping  students: 

In  1942,  after  twenty  years  of  faithful  serv¬ 
ice,  Grace  Carvell  retired  from  teaching  school. 
With  money  willed  to  her  by  an  uncle.  Miss 
Carvell  purchased  Victory  Garden  Inn  at  Peace¬ 
ful  Vista.  The  Inn  caters  to  guests  interested 
in  gardening.  Through  a  co-operative  plan, 
the  guests  not  only  share  in  the  harvest  but 
gain  in  health  and  happiness  through  their 
gardening  activities  while  staying  at  the  Inn. 

In  this  problem  you  are  to  assume  that  Miss 
Carvell  employs  you  to  keep  a  record  of  her 
business  transactions  for  Victory  Garden  Inn. 
Your  instructions  are  given  at  the  end  of  the 
problem. 

Here  is  a  list  of  the  General  Ledger  ac¬ 
counts  to  be  used:  Cash,  Land,  Building, 
Furniture,  Equipment,  Mortgage  Payable,  Food 
Income,  Food  Purchases,  Advertising  Expense, 
Heat  and  Light,  Accounts  Payable,  Labor  Ex¬ 
pense,  Rent  Income. 

Following  are  transactions  selected  from 
those  that  occurred  during  April. 

Dictate  the  following  information,  or  hare 
it  duplicated  or  written  on  the  blackboard. 

The  Transactions 

I 

April 

1  Purchased  Victory  Garden  Inn  for  $12,000.  As¬ 
sets  consist  of  land  $3,000,  building  $4,500,  fur¬ 
niture  $3,000,  equipment  $1,500.  There  are  no 
liabilities  assumed.  (Debit  each  asset,  and  credit 
Grace  Carvell,  Capital.) 

3  Mortgaged  the  Inn  to  the  Peaceful  Vista  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  for  $3,000.  (Debit  Cash,  credit 
Mortgage  Payable.) 

Purchased  food  supplies  on  account  at  the  Stop 
and  Shop  Market,  $132.46. 

4  Paid  for  advertising  space  in  Vacationland  Mag¬ 
azine,  $12.50. 

5  Bought  two  new  bedroom  chairs  from  the  Star 
Furniture  Company,  $22.50  each.  Did  not  pay 
cash. 

6  Paid  electricity  bill,  $8.79. 


7  Bought  fruits  and  vegetables  on  account  from 
the  Vitamin  Food  Stores,  $18.32. 

8  Paid  for  washing  windows,  $2.50. 

Total  receipts  for  rooms  rented  during  the  week 
were  $76.50;  total  cash  receipts  for  food  served 
were  $98.34. 

10  Paid  for  fuel  oil  delivered  today,  $10.39. 

1 1  Paid  woman  $3  for  assistance  with  cooking. 

14  Served  luncheon  to  34  members  of  the  Rowanis 
Club  at  65  cents  each.  Received  full  payment. 

15  Paid  waitress  for  part-time  service,  $16.50. 

18  Cash  receipts  for  rooms  rented  since  April  9 
total  $48.75;  receipts  for  meals  served  (not  in¬ 
cluding  Rowanis  luncheon)  total  $74.96. 

21  Purchased  food  supplies  on  account  at  the  Reli¬ 
able  Market,  $12.87. 

24  Bought  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  at  the  Stop 
and  Shop  Market,  $9.63.  Paid  cash. 

26  Sent  the  Stop  and  Shop  Market  a  check  for  $100 
in  partial  settlement  of  bill  of  April  3. 

28  Returned  as  unsatisfactory  $2.50  worth  of  the 
merchandise  bought  at  the  Reliable  Market  on 
April  21.  Credit  was  allowed.  (Credit  Food  Pur¬ 
chases.) 

29  Sent  the  Star  Furniture  Company  a  check  for 
$25  in  part  payment  of  amount  due. 

30  Receipts  since  April  18:  Rooms  rented  $36.92; 
meals  served  $63.06. 

(To  make  this  problem  a  suitable  length  for  this 
contest  and  student  use,  some  of  the  transactions 
that  would  normally  take  place  have  been  omitted. — 
Editor.) 

Instructions  to  Students 

Part  A — For  Junior  Certificate 
Make  entries  in  simple  General  Journal  form. 
Use  pen  and  ink  on  regular  bookkeeping  paper 
or  white  paper  properly  ruled. 

Part  B — For  Senior  Certificate 
Make  entries  in  a  columnar  journal  like  the 
one  illustrated  below.  Total  all  columns. 
Part  C — For  Superior  Certificate 
Do  either  Part  A  or  Part  B.  Then  post,  and 
make  a  trial  balance  of  differences  as  of  April 
30.  Do  not  submit  your  ledger — just  the  book 
of  original  entry  and  trial  balance  for  Part  C. 
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Chapter  News 

Of  the  Order  of  Business  Efficiency 


Three  new  chapters  have  been  added  to 
the  national  Order  of  Business  Efficiency, 
sponsored  by  the  Business  Education 
World, 

Chapter  121,  St.  Joseph  High  School,  Oma¬ 
ha,  Nebraska,  was  organized  on  January  6  with 
twenty-six  charter  members.  Sponsors  are 
Sister  Mary  Benitia;  Sister  Mary  Collette,  prin¬ 
cipal;  and  J.  M.  Nacktigall. 

Chapter  122,  St.  Ann’s  High  School,  Vail, 
Iowa,  was  chartered  on  February  17  with  four¬ 
teen  members.  Sister  Mary  Mark  is  the  teacher- 
sponsor. 

Chapter  123,  Bramwell  (West  Virginia) 
High  School,  entered  the  organization  on  Janu¬ 
ary  21  with  twenty-two  members.  Mrs. 
Katherine  Cook  Hill  is  the  teacher-sponsor. 

Membership  Requirements 

Students  who  earn  the  Senior  Certificate  of 
Achievement  in  either  the  bookkeeping  or  the 
transcription  division  of  the  B.E.W.  monthly 
awards  service  are  eligible  to  become  members 
of  the  Order  of  Business  Efficiency.  A  chapter 
may  be  formed  in  any  school  where  ten  or  more 
students  have  qualified  for  membership. 

O.B.E.  chapter  sponsors  or  club  officers  are 
cordially  invited  to  report  news  of  their  activi¬ 
ties  to  the  national  sponsor.  Letters  should  be 
addressed  to  the  O.B.E.  Activities  Editor,  The 
Business  Education  World,  270  Madison  Ave¬ 
nue,  New  York  16,  New  York. 

Bendle  High  School,  Flint,  Michigan 
Chapter  9,  Chartered  January,  1941 

yHE  excellent  student  employment  plan  of  Ben¬ 
dle  High  School  has  attracted  so  much  favorable 
attention  that  Mrs.  Hughes,  sponsor  of  the  O.B.E. 
club,  was  asked  by  the  American  School  News 
Weekly  to  report  on  the  plan  in  detail.  Every 
member  of  Mrs.  Lucille  Hughes’s  Bookkeeping  4 
class  last  year  held  all  the  possible  B.E.W. 
bookkeeping  certificates,  and  she  hopes  to  dupli¬ 
cate  that  record  this  year.  Her  report  to  the 
Business  Education  World,  national  sponsor 
of  the  Order  of  Business  Efficiency,  follows: 

Most  of  our  graduates  planned  to  enter  industry 
without  further  training  in  commercial  subjects  beyond 


what  they  received  here  at  Bendle  High.  It  was 
iny  prt)blem  to  devise  a  plan  while  they  were  yet  in 
school  to  find  out  to  what  type  of  business  they 
were  especially  adapted,  and  then  train  them  in¬ 
tensively  in  that  field. 

Our  bookkeeping  club  was  one  of  the  ten  national 
charter  members  of  the  Order  of  Business  Efficiency, 
we  had  won  first  place  in  the  bookkeeping  contest 
at  Saginaw,  and  we  held  all  the  possible  bookkeep¬ 
ing  achievement  certificates  issued  by  the  B.E.W. 
We  felt  that,  with  this  background,  the  Bendle 
bookkeepers  were  ready  for  the  adventure  into  the 
business  world. 

The  Bendle  O.B.E.  Club,  consisting  of  thirty  sen¬ 
iors  w’ho  had  had  one  year  of  bookkeeping,  invited 
businessmen  to  give  us  a  view  of  what  was  expected 
in  the  training,  attitude,  and  dress  of  an  employee. 

We  divided  the  club  into  three  groups  of  ten 
students  each.  The  business  sponsor  of  the  club, 
Paul  Salsinger,  helped  me  to  place  these  ten  students 
every  Saturday,  in  five  places  of  business,  two  to 
each  place.  We  rotated  the  group  until  all  thirty 
students  had  spent  some  time  in  each  business.  Co¬ 
operating  with  us  were  a  bank,  a  grocery  store,  a  real- 
estate  office,  a  men's  clothing  store,  and  a  wholesale 
paper  company.  The  project  prospered.  Soon  we 
had  two  banks,  two  grocery  stores,  and  other  types 
of  businesses. 

No  high  schiK)l  credit  was  allowed  the  first  year 
for  this  work;  the  students  worked  faithfully  every 
Saturday  from  nine  to  five  without  pay.  ITiat  June 
those  seniors  who  went  on  that  project  had  employ¬ 
ment.  We  had  made  so  many  contacts  that  we  had 
employment  for  others  as  well,  whom  I  could  safely 
recommend. 

The  success  of  our.  project  depended  upon  the 
truth  in  our  recommendations,  and  our  students  were 
informed  of  this  fact.  They  became  more  careful 
of  their  deportment,  because  we  kept  a  behavior 
journal  on  each  student  in  school. 

The  following  year  we  tried  a  new  plan,  allow¬ 
ing  the  commercial  seniors  to  go  one  day  a  week 
to  these  places  on  our  list  of  businesses,  and  allow¬ 
ing  credit  for  office  work.  The  day  missed  at 
school  had  to  be  made  by  advanced  assignments, 
and  the  average  of  "B”  had  to  be  maintained  in 
classes.  This  worked  very  '"  ell. 

This  year,  when  school  opened,  business  was  clam¬ 
oring  for  help,  so  the  plans  of  our  group  were 
changed  again.  The  businessmen  offered  50  cents 
an  hour  for  our  students’  help  and  wanted  them  as 
many  hours  as  we  could  spare  them.  The  school 
administration  co-operated  by  arranging  the  school 
schedule  so  that  as  many  senior  subjects  as  possible 
could  be  taught  in  the  morning  and  early  afternoon, 
thus  releasing  the  pupils  who  had  part-time  work. 

The  types  of  demands  which  we  received  were 
nearly  always  coupled  with  filing,  so  filing  was  added 
to  our  curriculum. 
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A  n'cent  survey  of  the  students  now  in  at¬ 
tendance  at  school  and  working  part  time  from  the 
tenth  grade  through  the  twelfth  grade  shows;  17 
selling,  butchering,  and  clerking;  3  in  secretarial  and 
general  office  work;  5  bookkeepers;  5  cashiers;  5  gas 
attendants;  3  nurse's  aides;  2  sorting  mail;  3  general 
work;  1  meter  reading;  1  operating  Addressograph 
at  the  bank;  1  filing  at  the  bank;  4  waitresses;  3 
household  work;  2  running  dancing  schools;  2  at 
G.  M.  Tech.  Comptometer  school;  and  1  in  beauty 
school. 

A  typical  senior,  Marylynn  Gilliland,  takes  three 
subjects  in  the  morning;  senior  civics,  advanced  short- 
hand,  and  advanced  bookkeeping.  In  the  afternoon 
from  one  to  five,  and  on  Saturday  from  eight  to 
one,  she  does  general  office  work  in  the  school  office. 
She  is  on  the  regular  pay  roll.  She  averages  ten 
hours  a  week  outside  study. 

Another  senior,  Shirley  Buckberro,  carries  three 
subjects  and  works  from  one  to  four  daily  and  all 
day  Saturday  at  the  Citizens  Bank  in  the  Bookkeeping 
Department.  She  averages  about  five  hours  a  week 
study  outside  school. 

We  do  not  have  many  behavior  problems  in  the 
Commercial  Department — the  students  are  too  busy! 

Honolulu  Business  College 
Chapter  35,  Chartered  August,  1941 

WAR  increased  the  activities  of  O.B.E.  chap¬ 
ters  in  most  schools.  In  Honolulu,  however, 
the  emergency  was  so  stern  after  the  bomb¬ 
ing  of  Pearl  Harbor  that  club  activities  had 
to  be  suspended,  along  with  a  great  loany  other 
normal  interests.  Mrs.  Beulah  E.  Butterfield,  of 
Honolulu  Business  College,  reports  that  schools 
in  Hawaii  were  closed  temporarily  after  Decem¬ 
ber  7,  1941.  Some  of  the  teachers  went  into 
temporary  jobs,  and  she  herself  was  called  into 
a  Government  office,  where  she  remained  until 
February,  1943. 

Here  is  Mrs.  Butterfield's  brief  story  of  the  way 
the  people  of  Hawaii  changed  their  way  of  liv¬ 
ing: 

Your  "O.B.E.  Roll  Call”  arrived  the  day  after  I 
had  received  a  letter  from  the  last  president  of  our 
chapter  of  the  Order  of  Business  Efficiency.  He  is 
now  in  Italy. 

All  schools  were  closed  here  in  Hawaii  after 
December  7,  1941,  until  things  could  be  brought 
under  control  after  the  havoc  that  that  day  brought. 
Our  school  was  closed  until  January  12,  1942.  We 
all  had  to  get  out  and  do  our  part. 

There  was  a  great  demand  for  workers;  so,  nat¬ 
urally,  most  of  our  students  went  out  on  jobs. 
When  I  returned  to  school,  in  February,  1943, 
classes  were  very  large  and  there  was  really  no 
time  for  extra  work.  The  students  had  to  be  trained, 
and  trained  quickly.  As  soon  as  they  were  partially 
trained,  they  took  part-time  jobs  after  school.  There 
was  no  time  for  club  meetings,  as  we  were  totally 
blacked  out  until  recently.  Our  blackout  would 
begin  at  6  p.m..  and  all  people  had  to  be  off  the 


streets  by  eight  o’clock.  Everyone  ha*  worked  hard 
over  here. 

People  on  the  mainland  have  read  about  our 
blackouts,  of  course,  but  I  am  sure  they  do  not  have 
the  fullest  conception  of  the  many  things  we  had 
to  give  up  and  how  much  harder  everyone  had  tia 
work.  1  am  sure  Hawaii  would  get  a  lot  of  credit 
if  the  people  on  the  mainland  realized  that  the  pop¬ 
ulation  over  here  consists  of  very  nearly  every  na¬ 
tionality  and  race  there  is,  if  they  knew  how  well 
they  work  together  and  how  little  trouble  we  have 
had  over  here.  Everyone  co-operated  with  the  Mili¬ 
tary  Government,  and  the  morale  has  been  high. 

The  people  of  Hawaii  have  indeed  earned  the 
admiration  of  all  of  us  for  the  spirit  they  have 
shown  in  an  emergency  more  desperate  than  any 
with  which  we  have  been  faced  on  the  mainland. 

Why  Teachers  Left  Their  Positions 

Approximately  117,500  teachers  changed  po¬ 
sitions  during  the  period  from  the  close  of  the 
school  year  in  June,  1943,  to  October  1,  1943. 
Of  this  number,  79,900  left  the  teaching  pro¬ 
fession  and  the  other  37,600  went  to  positions 
in  other  school  systems. 

Over  10,000  men  went  into  the  armed  forces 
from  teaching  jobs  in  this  period;  4,200  into  busi¬ 
ness  or  industry;  and  1,800  into  the  Federal 
Government.  Approximately  a  quarter  of  the 
men  leaving  went  to  better  teaching  positions. 

The  schools  lost  4,800  women  teachers  to  the 
WAC,  WAVES,  SPARS,  and  Marines  during 
the  summer  vacation;  6,900  to  Government  jobs. 
Federal,  State,  and  local;  9,800  to  business  or 
industry;  and  13,800  to  matrimony.  One-third 
of  those  leaving,  however,  went  to  better  teach¬ 
ing  jobs. 
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One  of  the  many  ties  binding  the  Americas  is  the 
love  of  shorthand.  Because  of  the  many  similarities 
in  structure  between  Spanish  or  Portuguese  and  Eng¬ 
lish,  the  same  shorthand  system  is  the  most  exten¬ 
sively  and  enthusiastically  used  in  all  three  languages, 
often  by  those  who  speak  more  than  one  tongue. 

As  any  shorthand  writer  knows,  writers  of  the 
same  shorthand  system  usually  find  that  fact  to  be  a 
strong  bond  of  interest.  International  good  will 
and  international  friendship  are  seldom  the  result 
of  some  one  great  gesture- — they  come  from  many 
small  items  of  mutual  interest  and  understanding. 

We  are  proud  that  shrothand  is  one  of  those 
small  but  essential  threads  of  mutual  interest  that  lead 
to  greater  understanding  among  the  nations  of  this 
hemisphere. 

The  mutual  interests  of  the  Americas  are  rapidly 
growing  stronger  and  more  varied.  Business  stu¬ 
dents  should  be  learning  how’  to  conduct  business 
relationships  with  our  Latin-American  neighbors. 

Much  could  be  accomplished  through  the  use  of  care¬ 
fully  selected  materials  in  shorthand  dictation  and 
typing  classes.  From  now  on,  let  us  consider  Pan- 
American  Day  as  a  reminder  to  enrich  our  business 
education  courses  throughout  the  entire  year  wdth  a 
sufficient  amount  of  instruction  on  Latin  America  to 
insure  the  strengthening  of  the  ties  that  bind  us  to¬ 
gether. — John  Robert  Gregg 

Radio  Broadcasts  on  Pan-American  Happenings 

Edward  Tomlinson,  specialist  on  Pan-American 
affairs,  author,  and  radio  commentator,  broadcasts  over 
the  entire  Blue  Network  on  the  most  significant  hap¬ 
penings  of  the  week  in  Latin  America  every  Saturday 
evening  from  8:15  to  8:30  EWT.  A  regular  con¬ 
tributor  to  Collier’s  on  Pan-American  subjects,  Mr. 
Tomlinson  is  the  author  of  Netv  Roads  to  Riches  in  the 
Other  Americas  (1939)  and  The  Other  Americas — 
Our  Neighbors  to  the  South  (1943),  both  published 
by  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons. 

- 4* - 

El  Taquigrajo  Gregg,  a  quarterly  magazine  published 
by  Dr.  John  R.  Gregg  for  Gregg  Shorthand  students 
and  teachers  in  Latin  America,  celebrates  its  twentieth 
anniversary  this  year.  Miss  A.  Herrara  is  the  redactor 
(editor);  A.  A.  Bowde  the  gerente  (manager).  The 
annual  subscription  rate  is  75  cents.  Similar  to  the 
Gregg  Writer  in  content,  El  Taquigrajo  Gregg  con¬ 
tains  articles  in  Spanish  and  English  and  in  Spanish 
shorthand. 


There^s  a  Basic  Spa 

The  publicity  recently  given  to  "Basic  En^ 
of  a  so-called  Basic  Spanish,  first  propo.se( 
A.  Buchanan.  Basic  Spanish  and  Basic  Er 
Basic  English  contains  850  words,  w'hile  th< 
contains  1,500  words  and  idioms. 

Fundamental  to  the  standard  Basic  Spani; 
este,  mi,  los,  naJ/e,  without  which  the  la 
tial  verbs,  like  deber,  saber,  tomar,  vestir 
palabra;  adjectives  like  bonito,  lleno,  rerd 
numerals. 

In  the  postwar  world,  a  great  inter-Amerii 
both  Basic  English  and  Basic  Spanish  into 
Few  tourists  have  the  time  to  acquire  the  r 
guage,  but  Basic  Spanish  and  Basic  English  \ 

It  is  impossible  to  hold  back  the  progr 
idea  once  implanted  in  the  people  is  imf 
idea  of  democracy  has  been  firmly  roote 

-  “  ♦  - 

My  promises  to  the  countries  in  which 
to  make  them  independent,  and  leave  to  t 
government, — Jose  de  San  Martin 
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Today  the  study  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  languages,  the  under¬ 
standing  of  the  people  and  the  cultures  of  all  the  world,  the  development 
of  a  true  good-neighbor  policy,  are  more  important  than  ever  before. — 
George  F.  Zook,  President,  The  American  Council  of  Education 
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Land-Link  Between  the  Americas 

The  Pan-American  Highway  system,  when  completed,  will  con¬ 
sist  of  15,000  miles  of  highway  and  principal  connections  passing 
through  seventeen  countries.  With  the  warborn  Alcan  Highway 
and  U.  S.  road  systems,  Fairbanks,  Alaska,  will  be  linked  with 
Santiago,  Buenos  Aires,  and  Rio  de  Janeiro.  No  one  nation  de¬ 
termined  the  route  of  the  Pan-American  Highway;  it  simply  evolved, 
and  each  nation  builds  its  own  link.  The  system  is  in  various  stages 
of  completion;  beyond  Panama  lie  hundreds  of  miles  of  swampy 
country  that  has  not  even  been  mapped;  but  down  the  coast  of  Peru 
the  paved  road  stretches  for  a  thousand  miles,  winds  upward  to  circle 
Lake  Titicaca,  and  touches  LaPaz,  Bolivia’s  cloud  capital  12,000  feet 
above  the  sea.  Along  the  Pan-American  Highway,  manufactured 
goods  rolling  south  will  some  day  meet  northbound  truckloads  of 
tropical  products,  and  drivers  will  greet  each  other  with  a  casual  wave. 


Latin  American  Place  Names  in  Shorthand 
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Key:  Mexico,  Aguascalicntes,  Campeche,  Chihuahua,  Coa- 
huila,  Guadalajara,  Monterrey,  Nuevo  Leon,  Sonora,  Tampico, 
Vera  Cruz,  Yucatan,  Central  America,  Guatemala,  Honduras, 
^Jicaragua,  Costa  Rica,  Panama,  Cuba,  Havana,  Jamaia. 
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Key:  South  America,  Colombia,  Bogota,  Venezuela,  Caracas, 
Ecuador,  Quito,  Peru,  Lima,  Brazil,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Bolivia,  La 
Paz,  Paraguay,  Asuncion,  Uruguay,  Montevideo,  Argentina, 
Buenos  Aires,  Chile,  Santiago,  Valparaiso. 
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How  to  Get  Pan-American  Facts 


ONE  of  the  best  iources  of  information  on 
Pan-American  subjects  for  all  educational 
agencies  is  the  Office  of  the  Co-ordinator  of 
Inter-American  Affairs,  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce  Building,  Washington,  D.  C.  This  Of¬ 
fice  was  established  by  executive  order  of  Au¬ 
gust  16,  1940.  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller  is  the 
co-ordinator. 

The  work  of  the  Office  is  carried  on  through 
four  departments — Information,  Basic  Econo¬ 
my,  Commercial  anti  Financial,  and  Transpor¬ 
tation.  Committees  of  United  States  citizens 
living  in  other  American  republics  work  closely 
with  embassies  and  legations  in  carrying  out  the 
program  of  the  Office. 

Since  the  early  part  of  1942,  the  Office  has 
directed  its  efforts  to  following  the  recommen¬ 
dations  of  the  Conference  of  American  Foreign 
Ministers,  who  met  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  Jan¬ 
uary  of  that  year. 

The  Office  circulates  information  about  all 
the  Americas  through  the  republics  by  radio, 
press,  motion  pictures,  and  traveling  exhibits. 
It  establishes  measures  to  control  the  spread  of 
disease  by  improving  sewer-system  projects, 
providing  safe  drinking  water,  constructing  and 
equipping  hospitals  and  health  centers.  The 
benefit  of  its  widespread  organization  and  of 
the  combined  knowledge  of  its  personnel  is 
given  to  current  problems  resulting  from  the 
wartime  dislocation  of  normal  commercial  re¬ 
lations  between  the  American  republics. 

Another  important  part  of  the  activities  of 
the  Office  is  the  administration  of  training  pro¬ 
grams  for  young  men  and  women  of  all  the 
Americas,  in  co-operation  with  other  organiza¬ 
tions.  These  programs  include  giving  trade 
scholarships,  paid  for  by  United  States  busi¬ 
ness  firms;  civilian  pilot  training,  sponsored 
by  the  CAA;  merchant  marine  training  and 
postgraduate  training  for  professional  men  and 
government  employees,  sponsored  by  the  War 
Department;  and  fellowships  in  meteorology  at 
the  University  at  Medellin,  Colombia,  directed 
by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau  and  the 
Defense  Supplies  Corporation. 

The  Office  publishes  more  than  425,000 
copies  monthly  in  Spanish  and  Portuguese  of 
En  Guardia,  an  illustrated  magazine,  which  is 
distributed  to  a  selected  list  in  the  Latin  Amer¬ 
ican  republics.  Every  two  weeks,  more  than 


12,000  copies  of  the  American  Keivs  Letter, 
in  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  English,  are  cir¬ 
culated  by  air  mail.  The  purpose  of  these  two 
publications  is  to  inform  citizens  in  neighboring 
republics  of  the  progress  of  the  hemisphere  in 
helping  to  win  the  war. 

The  Pan  American  Union 

Another  organization  that  is  active  in  pro¬ 
moting  understanding  among  the  nations  of 
the  Americas  is  the  Pan  American  Union. 

The  Pan  American  Union,  to  quote  from  the 
official  letterhead,  is  "maintained  by  the  twenty- 
one  American  republics  for  the  development 
of  good  understanding,  friendly  intercourse, 
commerce,  and  peace  among  them.” 

L.  S.  Rowe  is  director  general,  and  Pedro 
De  Alba  is  assistant  director. 

Teaching  About  Latin  America 

The  pamphlet,  Latin  America  in  School  and 
College  Teaching  Materials,  Part  I,  published 
this  year  by  the  American  Council  on  Educa¬ 
tion,  is  the  result  of  an  enlightening  survey 
made  of  textbooks  in  history,  biography,  foreign 
policy,  geography,  economics,  sociology,  Span¬ 
ish,  Portuguese,  literature,  music,  and  art  by 
a  committee  selected  by  the  American  Council 
on  Education.  In  presenting  the  aims,  methods, 
conclusions,  and  recommendations  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  the  booklet  suggests  how  new  courses 
may  be  constructed  and  old  ones  revised. 

The  committee  has  found  the  situation  en¬ 
couraging,  but  it  has  some  constructive  criti¬ 
cism  that  will  interest  teachers.  Among  the 
recommendations  are:  to  correct  prejudices  and 
habits  of  thought  that  produce  a  distorted  pic¬ 
ture  of  Latin  America;  to  guard  against  the 
current  overemphasis  of  political  and  military 
aspects  and  picturesque  and  spectacular  ele¬ 
ments  in  the  domestic  development  of  Latin 
America;  and  to  stress  similarities  between  peo¬ 
ple  of  Latin  America  and  those  of  the  United 
States  "not  to  conceal  the  differences  between 
them  but  to  furnish  a  basis  for  judging  their 
extent  and  significance  and  to  indicate  the  basis 
that  exists  for  inter-American  understanding.” 

This  42-page  pamphlet  may  be  obtained  from 
the  American  Council  on  Education,  744  Jack- 
son  Place,  Washington  6,  D.  C.  The  price  is 
25  cents. 
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ARCHIBALD  ALAN  BOWLE 


The  culmination  of  a  year’s  activities  in  a 
school  where  principal,  faculty,  and  stu¬ 
dent  body  are  very  much  alive  to  the  meaning 
and  significance  of  Pan- Americanism  was  a  day 
in  which  all  participated  to  do  honor  to  our 
sister  republics.  Dr.  Henry  J.  Hein,  principal 
of  James  Monroe  High  School,  New  York 
City,  and  chairman  of  the  Inter-American  Re¬ 
lations  Committee,  official  body  for  the  entire 
city  school  system,  told  of  the  event  in  a  recent 
interview. 

Six  thousand  pupils  arrived  at  school  wear¬ 
ing  the  national  colors  of  the  twenty-one  Latin- 
American  republics.  Qasses  met  as  usual  and 
teachers  made  every  effort  to  relate  the  lesson 
of  the  day  to  the  occasion.  After  formal  class 
periods,  two  thousand  of  the  younger  students 
met  in  the  auditorium  to  witness  the  special 
assembly  that  had  been  prepared  through  the 
co-operation  of  the  students’  Victory  Congress, 
while  the  remainder  of  the  students  met  in 
their  official  classrooms,  these  meetings  taking 
on  the  nature  of  miniature  assemblies. 

The  auditorium  program  included  classic  and 
modern  Spanish-American  music  played  by 
members  of  the  Music  Department;  a  short, 
appropriate  play  arranged  by  the  Dramatics  De¬ 
partment;  and  reports  of  countries  by  desig¬ 
nated  students  from  material  collected  by  them 
and  their  fellow  students. 

At  an  appropriate  time,  with  the  aid  of  the 
loud-speaker  system  connected  to  every  class¬ 
room,  the  whole  six  thousand  joined  in  the 
singing  of  Latin- American  songs  that  they  had 
learned.  Duplicated  sheets  containing  the 
songs  had  been  prepared  by  the  office-practice 
students. 

On  the  stage  of  the  auditorium,  twenty-one 
large  flags  of  the  Pan-American  nations  were 
clustered,  symbolic  of  the  solidarity  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

A  motion  picture  dealing  with  South  Amer¬ 
ica  was  shown  every  period  of  the  day  to  those 
having  study  periods. 

In  the  gymnasium,  health  education  took  on 
an  air  of  a  Spanish  fiesta,  with  the  tango  and 
other  Spanish  dances  being  taught.  The 
lunchroom  was  suitably  decorated,  and  employ¬ 


ees  wore  appropriately  colored  caps  and  flag 
boutonnieres.  The  menu  was  printed  in  Span¬ 
ish. 

In  the  afternoon,  the  fiesta  spirit  permeated 
the  whole  school,  with  dancing  in  the  Main 
Building  and  entertainers  featuring  Pan- 
American  songs  and  music. 

A  great  deal  of  research  work  went  into 
making  sure  that  the  costumes  were  authentic, 
that  the  speeches  of  the  students  were  correct 
in  every  detail,  that  the  music  and  songs  were 
genuinely  the  work  of  our  Spanish  neighbors. 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  work,  too,  in  mak¬ 
ing  notebooks,  scrapbooks,  and  bulletin  board 
displays.  The  students  entered  enthusiastically 
into  the  making  of  these  collections. 

A  Real  Student  Activity 

The  Monroe  Victory  Congress,  student  or¬ 
ganization,  had  voted  to  make  this  Pan-Ameri¬ 
can  Day  Fiesta  its  big  ’’education  for  peace” 
activity  for  the  term.  The  administrative  as¬ 
sistant  in  charge  of  guidance  set  aside  a  period 
for  making  class  plans.  Almost  a  month 
elapsed  between  the  original  meeting  of  the 
Congress  and  the  Fiesta,  during  which  time  the 
liaison  officers  were  busy  keeping  in  touch  with 
the  individual  classes  so  that  the  occasion  would 
function  properly.  Pupils  felt  keenly  that  it 
was  their  activity  and  not  a  teacher- imposed  j 
one,  and  this  perhaps  was  a  large  contributing 
factor  to  its  success.  The  announcement  that 
awards  would  be  made  by  the  Student  Congress 
promoted  a  wholesome  spirit  of  friendly  rivalry. 

The  Pan-American  Library  is  one  of  the  most 
important  contributions  to  this  field.  With  its 
hundreds  of  books,  as  well  as  newspapers, 
magazines,  and  pamphlets  received  from  the 
governments  of  Central  and  South  America, 
students  are  provided  with  ample  material  for 
studying  the  problems  of  our  sister  republics. 

This  is  one  source  from  which  they  may  ob¬ 
tain  material  for  the  essay  they  are  to  write  this 
term  on  inter-American  relations. 

Throughout  the  year,  students  are  made 
aware  of  our  southern  neighbors  through  many 
avenues,  not  the  least  important  being  the  regu¬ 
lar  course  of  Inter-American  History,  which  is 
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recognized  toward  a  diploma.  The  Pan-Ameri¬ 
can  syllabus  focuses  attention  on  this  subject 
through  the  year. 

As  an  example,  shorthand  teachers  do  not 
always  dictate  names  and  addresses  of  people 
in  the  United  States,  but  substitute  Latin- 
American  names  and  places.  The  content  of 
the  dictated  letters  deals  with  such  matters  as 
shipments  of  cocoa,  or  iron,  or  bananas  from 
one  Latin-American  country  to  another. 

Mention  may  be  made  at  times  of  the  value 
of  the  Venezuelan  bolivar  or  the  sucre  of 
Ecuador — leading  to  discussions  as  to  reasons 
for  the  difference  in  the  rates  of  exchange  and 
other  interesting  information.  In  the  Spanish 
shorthand  classes,  of  course,  dictation  is  all 
tuned  to  Latin-American  business. 

The  same  principle  is  used  in  other  depart¬ 
ments.  In  the  arts  room,  a  course  of  study  in 
design  includes  the  Latin-American  motif. 

In  the  English  Department,  current  events 


!  Contest  Closing  Date 

i  The  WARTIME  WISDOM  CONTEST  for 
teachers  and  administrators  closes  April  30. 
This  is  your  opportunity  to  tell  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  your  profession  what  you  have 
learned  from  more  than  two  years  of  war. 

I  Full  details  and  contest  rules  were  published  j 
I  in  the  March  B.E.W.,  page  373.  j 

of  significance  that  occur  in  Cuba,  Mexico,  Ar¬ 
gentina,  Brazil,  and  other  Central  and  South 
American  countries  are  made  the  basis  of  oral 
discussion. 

In  the  accounting  courses  where  arithmetic 
is  being  taught,  the  boliviano  of  Bolivia,  the 
milreis  of  Brazil,  and  the  quetzel  of  Guatamala 
come  in  for  study.  Adjusting  the  study  so  as 
to  incorporate  items  that  help  give  students  a 
better  understanding  of  their  neighbors  is  the 
all-important  aim. 


OH!  But  that*s  different! 


GIL  KAHN 


Strange,  isn’t  it!  Every  time  Miss  Fidget-  When  poor  Susie  starts  to  type  that  “little” 

hammer  borrows  a  typing  student,  it’s  only  BUT  joh»  how  it  has  grown  and  grown  and 
for  a  “little”  job —  grown! 


APRIL.  1944 
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school  where  principal,  faculty,  and  stu¬ 
dent  body  are  very  much  alive  to  the  meaning 
and  significance  of  Pan-Americanism  was  a  day 
in  which  all  participated  to  do  honor  to  our 
sister  republics.  Dr.  Henry  J.  Hein,  principal 
of  James  Monroe  High  School,  New  York 
City,  and  chairman  of  the  Inter-American  Re¬ 
lations  Committee,  official  body  for  the  entire 
city  school  system,  told  of  the  event  in  a  recent 
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met  in  the  auditorium  to  witness  the  special 
assembly  that  had  been  prepared  through  the 
co-operation  of  the  students’  Victory  Congress, 
while  the  remainder  of  the  students  met  in 
their  official  classrooms,  these  meetings  taking 
on  the  nature  of  miniature  assemblies. 

The  auditorium  program  included  classic  and 
modern  Spanish-American  music  played  by 
members  of  the  Music  Department;  a  short, 
appropriate  play  arranged  by  the  Dramatics  De¬ 
partment;  and  reports  of  countries  by  desig¬ 
nated  students  from  material  collected  by  them 
and  their  fellow  students. 

At  an  appropriate  time,  with  the  aid  of  the 
loud-speaker  system  connected  to  every  class¬ 
room,  the  whole  six  thousand  joined  in  the 
singing  of  Latin-American  songs  that  they  had 
learned.  Duplicated  sheets  containing  the 
songs  had  been  prepared  by  the  office-practice 
students. 

On  the  stage  of  the  auditorium,  twenty-one 
large  flags  of  the  Pan-American  nations  were 
clustered,  symbolic  of  the  solidarity  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

A  motion  picture  dealing  with  South  Amer¬ 
ica  was  shown  every  period  of  the  day  to  those 
having  study  periods. 

In  the  gymnasium,  health  education  took  on 
an  air  of  a  Spanish  fiesta,  with  the  tango  and 
other  Spanish  dances  being  taught.  The 
lunchroom  was  suitably  decorated,  and  employ¬ 


ees  wore  appropriately  colored  caps  and  flag 
lx)utonnieres.  The  menu  was  printed  in  Span¬ 
ish. 

In  the  afternoon,  the  fiesta  spirit  permeated 
the  whole  school,  wdth  dancing  in  the  Main 
Building  and  entertainers  featuring  Pan- 
American  songs  and  music. 

A  great  deal  of  research  work  went  into 
making  sure  that  the  costumes  were  authentic, 
that  the  speeches  of  the  students  were  correct 
in  every  detail,  that  the  music  and  songs  were 
genuinely  the  work  of  our  Spanish  neighbors. 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  work,  too,  in  mak¬ 
ing  notebooks,  scrapbooks,  and  bulletin  board 
displays.  The  students  entered  enthusiastically  j 
into  the  making  of  these  collections.  | 

A  Real  Student  Activity 

The  Monroe  Victory  Congress,  student  or¬ 
ganization,  had  voted  to  make  this  Pan-Ameri¬ 
can  Day  Fiesta  its  big  "education  for  peace" 
activity  for  the  term.  The  administrative  as¬ 
sistant  in  charge  of  guidance  set  aside  a  period 
for  making  class  plans.  Almost  a  month 
elapsed  between  the  original  meeting  of  the 
Congress  and  the  Fiesta,  during  which  time  the 
liaison  officers  were  busy  keeping  in  touch  with 
the  individual  classes  so  that  the  occasion  would 
function  properly.  Pupils  felt  keenly  that  it 
was  their  activity  and  not  a  teacher- imposed 
one,  and  this  perhaps  was  a  large  contributing 
factor  to  its  success.  The  announcement  that 
awards  w'ould  be  made  by  the  Student  Congress 
promoted  a  wholesome  spirit  of  friendly  rivalry. 

The  Pan-American  Library  is  one  of  the  most 
important  contributions  to  this  field.  With  its 
hundreds  of  books,  as  well  as  newspapers, 
magazines,  and  pamphlets  received  from  the 
governments  of  Central  and  South  America, 
students  are  provided  with  ample  material  for 
studying  the  problems  of  our  sister  republics. 

This  is  one  source  from  which  they  may  ob¬ 
tain  material  for  the  essay  they  are  to  write  this 
term  on  inter-American  relations. 

Throughout  the  year,  students  are  made 
aware  of  our  southern  neighbors  through  many 
avenues,  not  the  least  important  being  the  regu¬ 
lar  course  of  Inter-American  History,  which  is 
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recognized  toward  a  diploma.  The  Pan-Ameri¬ 
can  syllabus  focuses  attention  on  this  subject 
through  the  year. 

As  an  example,  shorthand  teachers  do  not 
always  dictate  names  and  addresses  of  people 
in  the  United  States,  but  substitute  Latin- 
American  names  and  places.  The  content  of 
the  dictated  letters  deals  with  such  matters  as 
shipments  of  cocoa,  or  iron,  or  bananas  from 
one  Latin-American  country  to  another. 

Mention  may  be  made  at  times  of  the  value 
of  the  Venezuelan  bolivar  or  the  sucre  of 
Ecuador — leading  to  discussions  as  to  reasons 
for  the  difference  in  the  rates  of  exchange  and 
cyhtr  interesting  information.  In  the  Spanish 
shorthand  classes,  of  course,  dictation  is  all 
tuned  to  Latin-American  business. 

The  same  principle  is  used  in  other  depart¬ 
ments.  In  the  arts  room,  a  course  of  study  in 
design  includes  the  Latin-American  motif. 

In  the  English  Department,  current  events 


I  Contest  Closing  Date 

The  WARTIME  WISDOM  CONTEST  for 
teachers  and  administrators  closes  April  30. 
This  is  your  opportunity  to  tell  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  your  profession  what  you  have 
learned  from  more  than  two  years  of  war. 
j  Full  details  and  contest  rules  were  published 
I  in  the  March  B.E.W.,  page  373. 


of  significance  that  occur  in  Cuba,  Mexico,  Ar¬ 
gentina,  Brazil,  and  other  Central  and  South 
American  countries  are  made  the  basis  of  oral 
discussion. 

In  the  accounting  courses  where  arithmetic 
is  being  taught,  the  boliviano  of  Bolivia,  the 
milreis  of  Brazil,  and  the  quetzel  of  Guatamala 
come  in  for  study.  Adjusting  the  study  so  as 
to  incorporate  items  that  help  give  students  a 
better  understanding  of  their  neighbors  is  the 
all-important  aim. 


OH!  But  that*s  different!  GIL  KAHN 


Strange,  isn’t  it!  Every  time  Miss  Fidget- 
hammer  borrows  a  typing  student,  it’s  only 
for  a  “little”  job — 


When  poor  SuMe  starts  to  type  that  “little” 
BUT  job,  how  it  has  grown  and  grown  and 
grown! 
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For  those  who  meet  certain  qualifications  there 
are  challenging  vocational  opportunities  in 
Latin  America.  This  article  tells  about — 


Jobs  in  South  American  Airlines 


Air  routes  over  Latin  America  mean  air¬ 
ports  near  Latin  American  cities  and  staffs 
of  employees  trained  to  fly,  service,  and  main¬ 
tain  the  planes  that  travel  the  skyways.  Air 
routes  over  Latin  America  mean  jobs. 

Pan  American  Airways,  Pan  American- 
Grace  Airways  (Panagra),  and  their  subsidi¬ 
aries  operating  in  Brazil,  Mexico,  Cuba,  Ar¬ 
gentina,  and  Colombia  are  the  only  airlines 
now'  licensed  to  fly  Latin  American  routes. 
Roughly  speaking,  these  airlines,  in  touching 
every'  country  in  South  and  Central  America,  fly 
50,000  miles  and  employ  20,000  men  and 
women  in  Latin  America.  Employees  are  both 
North  Americans  and  nationals  of  the  coun¬ 
tries  in  which  the  airports  are  situated,  and 
their  relations  with  one  another  help  to  ad- 


FRANCES  AVES  SMITH 

vance — or  retard — cordiality  between  North 
and  South  America.  That  is  one  of  the  rea¬ 
sons  why  Pan  American  selects  carefully  when 
it  employs  men  and  w'omen  for  South  Ameri¬ 
can  jobs  and  why  it  wants  North  Americans 
to  understand  the  employment  situation  in 
Latin  America. 

The  labor  laws  of  the  many  South  Ameri¬ 
can  countries  vary'  and  are  complicated,  but  they 
all  stipulate  the  number  and  kinds  of  workers 
who  may  be  imported.  Naturally,  these  coun¬ 
tries  want  their  own  citizens  employed  by 
United  States  .organizations  that  operate  in 
South  America.  But  South  America  also  wants 
the  benefit  of  North  American  experience  in 


The  airport  at  Quito,  capital  of  Ecuador,  is  typical  of  airway  stations  operated  through¬ 
out  South  America.  The  trend  in  planes  for  foreign  flying  is  away  from  flying  boats 
and  toward  four-engined  or  two-engined  aircraft,  like  the  DC-3  shown  here. 

Courtesy  Fanagra 
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Courtesy  Pan  Americtin  Airways 


These  young  women  in  the  passenger  information  department  of  Pan 
American’s  Havana  office  are  studying  air  routes  in  South  and  Central  America. 


business  and  industry  and  is  more  than  willing 
that  the  United  States  send  to  the  southern 
continent  men  and  women  who  have  had  cer¬ 
tain  technical  training  or  have  the  ability  to 
teach  to  Latin  Americans  phases  of  North 
American  industry'. 

"The  employees  whom  the  United  States  will 
send  to  Central  and  South  America,”  says  Ar- 
rigo  Righi,  Pan  American  Airways  executive 
in  New  York,  "will  be  directive  rather  than 
operative.” 

The  pilots  who  fly  for  Pan  American  and 
Panagra  are  North  Americans,  as  are  many 
pilots  employed  by  the  subsidiaries.  Key  men 
in  maintenance,  communication,  and  flight  dis¬ 
patching  are  also  from  the  United  States.  How¬ 
ever,  Panair  do  Brasil — to  name  one  subsidi¬ 
ary — is  becoming  more  and  more  insistent  that 
its  organization  be  staffed  completely  by  Bra¬ 
zilian  nationals,  including  pilots. 

Frank  J.  Taylor  tells  in  the  Reader's  Digest' 
for  March,  1944,  how  Avianca  (Pan  Ameri¬ 
can’s  subsidiary  in  Colombia)  is  .staffed.  He 
says: 

Management  is  in  the  hands  of  Colombians,  with 
Martin  del  Corral,  an  engineer  trained  in  the  United 
States,  as  head  of  the  company.  The  flying  and  tech¬ 
nical  personnel  is  being  augmented  by  Colombians 

‘  Reprinted  from  Pan  American. 
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as  rapidly  as  they  can  be  trained.  The  traffic  and 
mechanical  staff  is  entirely  Colombian. 

The  young  women  who  are  employed  by 
Pan  American  as  airport  hostesses — three  to 
five  at  every  airport  of  any  size — are  without 
exception  nationals  of  the  countries  where  the 
airports  are  situated.  This  is  largely  true  for 
the  office  staffs  as  well.  These  employees,  it 
goes  without  saying,  speak  and  write  English. 

Men  and  women  sent  from  the  United  States 
to  work  in  South  American  offices  also  must 
be  bilingual.  They  must  know  how  to  speak 
Spanish  or  Portuguese  or  French — the  last  for 
employment  in  the  airports  of  Haiti  and  French 
Guiana. 

Of  importance  equal  to  a  knowledge  of 
language,  in  finding  employment  in  Latin 
America,  is  the  technical  or  specialized  know¬ 
ledge  that  the  Latin  American  countries  are  so 
hungry  for.  Airport  training  in  communica¬ 
tions,  flight  dispatching,  and  meteorology,  and 
aeronautical  engineering  are  the  skills  most 
needed  in  the  South  American  airline  industry. 

Mr.  Righi  suggests  that  in  preparing  for  a 
career  in  South  America  a  young  man  or  wo¬ 
man  should  study  commercial  geography.  For 
the  never-ending  stream  of  reports  that  have 
to  be  made  out,  typing  and  shorthand  are  in¬ 
valuable. 

Employees  in  Pan  American’s  South  Ameri- 
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can  offices  do  the  same  work  as  do  those  in 
North  American  domestic  lines.  These  men 
and  women  are  passenger  agents,  food  ser\'ice 
employees,  mechanics,  radiotelephone  operat¬ 
ors,  traffic  men,  secretaries,  typists,  and  so  on. 
The  organization  of  Pan  American  Airw'ays, 
however,  is  more  diverse  than  that  of  domestic 
companies  in  this  country — for  several  reasons. 

The  air  crews  of  the  Pan  American  Clippers, 
for  instance,  have  to  be  much  larger  than  those 
of  domestic  transport  planes.  Whereas  a  plane 
flying  from  New  York  to  Los  Angeles  carries 
a  crew  of  three  (two  pilots  and  a  stewardess), 
a  plane  flying  from  New  York  to  Rio  de 
Janeiro  carries  a  crew  of  eleven — the  captain 
and  four  assistant  pilots,  two  radio  operators, 
two  flight  engineers,  and  two  stewards. 

The  pilots  have  been  schooled  in  interna¬ 
tional  and  admiralty  law.  The  junior  pilots 
and  the  stewards  are  really  the  "pursers”  of  the 
flying  ship.  In  addition  to  their  own  work  of 
assistant  pilotship  and  stewardship  respectively, 
they  do  all  the  complicated  paper  work  neces¬ 
sary  for  international  flight  and  are  their  com¬ 
pany’s  representatives  in  dealing  w'ith  consular 
and  customs  officials  in  foreign  ports. 

Although  domestic  companies  in  the  United 
States  employ  their  own  meteorologists,  they 
depend  to  a  large  extent  upon  Government 
Weather  Bureau  forecasts.  But  Pan  American 
must  be  entirely  self-sufficient  in  the  collection 
and  dissemination  of  weather  data.  Its  staffs 
of  meteorologists,  therefore,  are  larger  and 
have  more  responsibility  than  those  of  the  do 
mestic  companies. 

Furthermore,  Pan  American  has  to  own  and 
operate  power  plants  for  lighting  its  landing 
fields  in  Latin  America.  Domestic  lines  in  the 
United  States  buy  their  power  from  IcKal  power 
companies;  but  Pan  American  builds  and  main¬ 
tains  its  own  in  Latin  American  cities,  and  for 
this  employs  power-plant  construction  and  op¬ 
eration  personnel. 

Such  a  diversified  organization  as  Pan  Amer¬ 
ican  and  its  affiliated  companies  needs  men  and 
women  of  skill  and  intelligence — of  initiative 
and  resourcefulness.  In  addition,  these  em¬ 
ployees  must  realize  that  they  will  be  regarded 
as  visitors  by  South  Americans  and  must,  there¬ 
fore,  respect  a  visitor-and-host  relationship. 

This  visitor  status  does  not  hold  for  the 
North  American  who  goes  to  South  America 
to  make  a  home  as  well  as  a  career — who  takes 
his  family  and  becomes  a  citizen  of  his  adopted 


country',  as  many  British  have  done.  South 
Americans  naturally  resent  it  when  an  out¬ 
sider  comes  in  to  work  for  a  foreign  company, 
say  on  a  three-year  contract,  just  for  the  money 
he  can  make.  They  know  that  he  counts  the 
days  until  he  can  return  to  his  own  country, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  three  years  they  see  him 
take  the  money  he  has  saved  back  home  with 
him. 

Careers  in  South  American  airlines.^  Yes — 
for  you  who  have  a  technical  skill  that  the 
South  American  industry  wants— and  for  you 
who  will  make  your  home  in  a  South  American 
country. 

Business  Educators  in  the  Service 

A  Supplementary  List 

ARMY 

E.  F,  Calcutt,  Edmund  Gippucilli,  Fred  Dippel, 
Gregory  Egnor,  H.  Credon  Ertel,  E.  J.  Fitzgerald, 
Theodore  Gaess,  Elbert  Gracia,  Hillman  Harker,  Law¬ 
rence  Holan,  Edwin  W.  Hunt,  Augustus  Macione, 
Wesley  N.  Martin,  Joseph  Marzelec,  Philip  Moslin, 
J.  Allen  Minnich,  Glenn  Rarick,  Calvin  Roach,  Jo¬ 
seph  Rosevich,  Wilson  Rowe,  Blain  Saltzer,  Jo¬ 
seph  Sara,  Reginald  F.  Shultz,  William  D.  Trent, 
Willis  F.  Watson 

WAC 

Beverly  Noll,  Marguerite  Price 

NAVY 

John  Bernosky,  H.  M.  Browne,  Roger  Downing, 
J.  Kenneth  Gabler,  R.  B.  Harvey,  George  Heffner, 
Paul  Klein,  J.  J.  Kelly,  Herbert  L.  McGirriar,  Fran¬ 
cis  Mullan,  Earl  Rock,  Adam  Sfera,  Paul  Starr, 
Bernard  H.  Voges 

WAVES 

Jean  Bamako,  Roberta  Dick,  Kay  C.  Gaffney, 
Dorothy  Meyers 

SPARS 

Frances  Byrne 

MARINES 

Evelyn  Johnson 

I  C.C.T.A.  to  Meet  in  April 

THE  MEETING  of  the  Central  Commercial 
Teachers  Association  has  been  advanced  from 
May  4-6  to  April  6-8.  The  meeting  place  re-  = 
mains  the  same — the  Fort  Des  Moines  Hotel, 
Des  Moines,  Iowa.  The  change  was  made  to 
permit  a  more  comprehensive  program  and  a 
larger  attendance  of  private  school  educators. 
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Skodkand  for  Pan- America 
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A  g/impse  of  Spanisli 
and  Portuguese  shorthand. 
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A[Z  American  Institute  of  Filing  has  Je- 
' vcloped  a  new  visual  aid  for  filing,  a 
wall  chart  approximately  the  size  of  a  type¬ 
writer-keyboard  chart.  One  side  graphically 
f>ortrays  the  necessary  steps  in  general  filing 
procedure.  The  reverse  of  the  chart  shows 
how  a  letter  can  be  filed  according  to  each 
method  of  filing,  including  Soundex,  and  the 
new  practice  decimal  subject  index  of  Reming¬ 
ton  Rand. 


When  six  or  more  carbon  copies  are 
needed  from  pencil  writing.  Reliance 
Multiple  Girbon  Copy  Pencil  is  useful.  This 
pencil  is  being  used  on  the  EGRY  Handipak, 
a  portable  register  for  making  all  kinds  of  rec¬ 
ords.  Both  the  pencil  and  the  Handipak  a'e 
interesting  items. 


An  The  .school  stockroom  might  well  use 
•  *  the  new  ivory  plastic  stockroom  bin  card 
holders,  which  are  available  in  a  variety  of 
shapes  and  sizes.  They  adhere  to  any  flat  sur¬ 
face — on  wood  by  means  of  tacks  for  which 
holes  are  provided,  or  on  metal  with  glue.  The 
bin  card  holder  consists  of  the  plastic  holder 
itself,  an  insert  tab  on  which  the  description  of 


A.  A.  Bowie  April,  1944 

The  Business  Education  World 

270  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me,  without  obligation,  further 
information  about  the  products  circled  below: 

45,  46.  47,  ’48,  49,  50,  51 


Name  . 
Address 


the  Item  may  be  typed,  and  a  covering  sheet  of 
transparent  plastic.  Hollyw’ood  Athletic  Com¬ 
pany  is  the  manufacturer. 

Duratex  Cork  Bulletin  Board  provides  a 
• perfect  tacking  surface.  The  cork  sur¬ 
face  does  not  disintegrate  from  repeated  punc¬ 
tures.  Holes  close  when  pins  or  tacks  are  re¬ 
moved.  Fibrous  backing  is  soft  and  pliable, 
thus  providing  an  excellent  base  for  the  cork 
veneer,  w'hich  is  .securely  bonded  to  yg  Fibre- 
board,  making  an  overall  thickness  of  approxi¬ 
mately  1/2  inch.  The  cork  .surface,  it  is  claimed, 
does  not  harden  with  age  and  is  adapted  for 
installation  on  any  wall,  using  screws,  nails  or 
cement.  Available  with  two  thicknesses  of  cork, 
1/16  and  l/g  inch,  in  any  even  inch  width  up  to 
48  inches  and  any  even  inch  length  up  to  12 
feet  (144  inches'). 


The  Justrite  Type  Kit,  offered  by  Louis 
Meland  Company,  is  suitable  for  making 
up  rubber  stamps  for  marking  clothing  and 
linens.  The  kit  contains  black  indelible  ink, 
a  brush,  a  felt  pad,  a  typeholder,  tw'eezers,  and 
l4-point  type.  The  unit  is  said  to  be  popular 
with  students  who  wish  to  mark  their  laundry 
to  prevent  losses  and  to  enable  them  to  keep 
an  accurate  record  of  life-length  of  the  apparel. 


I 

f 

I 

I 

I 


C  A  A  slate  blackboard  stain  is  available  for 
darkening  the  surface  of  old  blackboards 
that  have  faded,  become  worn,  or  turned  gray. 
It  can  be  applied  by  anyone  following  the 
simple  instructions  on  the  label.  It  comes  in 
one-gallon  glass  jars  and  is  of  special  interest 
to  schools  in  these  war  days. 


C  1  Visible  Flash  Index  reference  books,  for 
^  inventories  and  indexes  of  various 
kinds,  have  a  black  fiber  cover  bound  with  red 
cloth,  with  plastic  binding  posts  to  allow  for 
expansion.  Folders  of  black  Bristol  hold  the 
white  ledger  forms,  which  are  ruled  in  red  and 
blue  and  provide  a  5-inch  writing  line.  The 
forms,  which  come  in  perforated  strips  for  easy 
typing,  are  attached  to  a  center  rail  that  allows 
them  to  move  freely  up  and  down.  They  can 
also  be  locked  in  place.  New  listings  may  be 
added  at  any  point  w  ithout  removing  those  al¬ 
ready  filed.  Yellow  forms  are  provided  for 
index  divisions. 
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The  April  Transcription  Tests 

CLAUDIA  GARVEY 


Transcription  Test 
For  the  Junior  Certificate 

Instructions:  Spell  out  all  unusual  names  in 
the  addresses.  Dictate  the  following  addresses 
before  starting  to  time  the  take.  These  letters 
are  counted  in  15 -second  dictation  units  of  20 
words  each. 

(Dictate  at  80  words  a  minute) 

Letter  No.  I:  Silver  Dress  Company,  Spring 
Street,  Paterson,  New  Jersey.  Letter  No.  2: 
Mr.  Donald  Tubbs,  Better  Stores,  Newark  3, 
New  Jersey. 

Letter  No.  1.  Gentlemen:  We  have  just  re¬ 
ceived  the  consignment  of  ten  cases  you  sent 
us  on  the  first. 

On  checking  the  order  /  and  shipping  in¬ 
structions,  you  will  note  that  express  charges 
were  to  be  prepaid.  The  bill  of  lading,  how¬ 
ever,  /  specified  that  these  charges  were  collect, 
and  we  paid  the  express  company  $19.46. 

This  /  matter  is  called  to  your  attention  so 
that  you  will  be  sure  not  to  charge  our  account 
for  this  amount  and  to  ask  ( 1 )  that,  on  all  fu¬ 
ture  shipments,  express  charges  be  prepaid,  in 
accordance  with  our  usual  instructions  when 
placing  /  orders.  Ver)^  truly  yours. 

Letter  No.  2.  Dear  Mr.  Tubbs:  We  have  just 
received  your  copy  for  the  end-of-month  sales 
and  will  /  run  the  ads  in  our  two  local  dailies 
beginning  the  twenty-fourth. 

Your  attention  is  called  to  the  price  of  / 
$10.9')  for  the  Garden  of  Youth  dresses  in  the 
ad  copy.  This  is  the  regular  price  on  (2) 
these  garments. 

We  customarily  allow  a  20  per  cent  discount 
on  month-end  clearances,  which  would  make  the 
/  price  on  this  line  of  dresses  $8.75. 

Will  you  please  check  on  this  and  send  us 
the  sale  price  /  by  return  mail  so  we  may  cor¬ 
rect  the  copy  and  get  it  in  the  printer’s  hands 
in  ample  time?  Cordially  yours,  (240  stand¬ 
ard  words,  including  addresses) 


Transcription  Test 
For  the  Senior  Certificate 

Instructions :  Spell  out  all  unusual  names  in 
the  addresses.  Dictate  the  following  addresses 
before  starting  to  time  the  take.  These  letters 
are  counted  in  H -second  dictation  units  of  2^ 
words  each. 

(Dictate  at  100  words  a  minute) 

Letter  No.  1:  Mrs.  Arthur  Thorne,  8  Troy 
Road,  Fairfield,  Connecticut.  Letter  No.  2: 
Silver  Dress  Company,  Spring  Street,  Paterson, 
New  Jersey.  Letter  No.  3;  Daily  Ledger,  State 
and  Spring  Streets,  Bridgeport,  Connecticut. 

Letter  No.  1.  Dear  Mrs.  Thorne:  An  ad¬ 
vance  showing  of  summer  styles  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  from  two  to  five  on  Wednesday,  May 
3,  in  the  Terrace  Tea  Room. 

We  have  /  a  wide  assortment  of  styles  and 
materials  in  dresses,  gowns,  play  clothes,  hats, 
and  accessories.  Our  new  dressmaker  bathing 
suits  are  /  unusual;  and  the  victory  gardener 
will  find  practical,  yet  well-styled  and  attractive, 
work  clothes. 

Our  st^le  expert  has  selected  a  special  / 
vacation  wardrobe  that  will  provide  a  maximum 
of  changes  but  that  can  be  packed  in  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  space.  The  materials  are  (1)  espe¬ 
cially  chosen  because  of  their  crush-resistant 
qualities. 

We  do  hope  you  can  attend,  for  we  are  cer¬ 
tain  you  will  find  this  advance  style  /  show  of 
unusual  interest.  Admittance  will  be  by  invi¬ 
tation  only.  We  are  enclosing  two — one  for 
you  and  one  for  a  friend.  / 

We  shall  be  glad  to  mail  invitations  to  all 
your  friends  and  neighbors  if  you  will  send  us 
their  names  and  addresses  on  the  convenient 
form  /  enclosed.  Cordially  yours. 

Letter  No.  2.  Gentlemen:  We  are  very  glad, 
indeed,  to  take  advantage  of  your  offer  to  sup¬ 
ply  models  together  with  complete  (2)  en¬ 
sembles  for  a  summer  style  show. 

We  have  planned  a  fashion  show  for  May 
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3  and  would  like  to  feature  the  following  dis¬ 
plays: 

1.  We  travel  /  well. 

2.  Cotton  to  the  fore. 

3.  Work  or  play. 

4.  For  your  pleasure. 

We  plan  a  garden  setting  w  ith  spring  flow'er 
decorations  and  will  hold  the  /  show  in  our 
Terrace  Tea  Room.  We  expect  to  have  an  at¬ 
tendance  of  three  hundred  and  will  appreciate 
your  sending  us  printed  programs  /  giving  de¬ 
scriptions  and  prices  for  all  the  models  shown. 
We  shall  appreciate  your  listing  each  item  of 
apparel  separately.  Very  (3)  truly  yours, 

Letter  Ko.  3.  Gentlemen:  The  attached  copy 
is  to  be  run  as  indicated  on  the  24th,  25th,  and 
26th.  This  space  was  /  reserved  in  our  letter 
of  April  3,  which  asked  that  you  hold  for  us 
the  right-hand  page  immediately  preceding  the 
social  news. 

Mats  for  /  the  illustrations  accompany  this 
letter. 

Be  sure  to  send  us  at  least  six  proofs  of 
each  ad.  Cordially  yours,  (400  staudarJ  words, 
htclud'nig  addresses) 

Transcription  Test 
For  the  Superior  Certificate 

Instructions :  Spell  out  all  unusual  names  in 
the  addresses.  Dictate  the  follotving  addresses 
before  starting  to  time  the  take.  These  letters 
are  counted  in  15-second  dictation  units  of  30 
words  each. 

(Dictate  at  120  words  a  minute) 

Letter  No.  1:  Mr.  Donald  Tubbs,  Better 
Stores,  Newark  3,  New  Jersey.  Letter  No.  2: 
Silver  Dress  Company,  Spring  Street,  Paterson, 
New  Jersey.  Letter  No.  3:  Morning  Clarion, 
Deal  Building,  Bridgeport,  Connecticut. 

Letter  No.  1.  Dear  Mr.  Tubbs:  Our  window' 
dresser  has  taken  seriously  ill.  As  you  know, 
he  has  now  been  without  an  assistant  for  sev¬ 
eral  months.  Thus  we  find  ourselves  about  / 
to  launch  our  three-day  end-of-month  sale 
without  displaying  any  of  the  special  items. 

Will  it  be  possible  for  you  to  have  the  win¬ 
dow  dresser  assigned  to  the  New  /  Haven  store 
take  over  our  window  displays  until  Mr. 
Thomas  returns.^ 

If  such  an  arrangement  will  be  satisfactory 
to  the  New  Haven  manager,  will  you  /  please 


have  him  get  in  touch  with  us  regarding  addi¬ 
tional  compensation  for  Mr.  Thomas  and  what 
adjustment  regarding  his  salary  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  (1)  betw’een  the  two  stores.  Cordially 
yours, 

Letter  No.  2.  Gentlemen:  Our  order  No. 
5891  called  for  twenty  dozen  Garden  of  Youth 
dresses  in  various  styles,  colors,  and  size  /  al¬ 
lotments.  The  shipment  has  just  been  received, 
and  we  very  much  appreciate  your  prompt 
ser\'ice. 

On  checking  the  stock,  however,  we  find 
that  on  item  No.  3  you  /  supplied  black  only 
and  in  only  one  size.  On  item  No.  6  we  re¬ 
ceived  style  No.  876  instead  of  875.  There  is 
little  variation  /  in  the  styles,  but  we  specified 
a  green  print  and  received  yellow’. 

We  are  willing  to  accept  delivery  as  made 
on  item  6  but,  of  course,  you  will  adjust  the 
price.  (2)  Style  875  listed  at  $48  a  dozen, 
whereas  style  876,  which  we  have  received, 
listed  at  only  $36. 

We  are  returning  /  the  black  dresses,  size 
18,  shipped  on  item  3,  and  ask  that  you  im¬ 
mediately  forw'ard  the  stock  ordered  so  that  it 
can  be  received  in  time  for  our  end-of-month  / 
sale.  Very  truly  yours, 

Letter  No.  3.  Gentlemen:  We  are  enclos¬ 
ing  three  full-page  ads  to  be  run  in  your  paper 
on  the  24th,  25th,  and  26th. 

We  shall  appreciate  /  it  if  you  can  give  us 
our  customary  space — the  page  immediately 
preceding  the  social  news. 

Illustration  mats  are  being  sent  you  with  this 
letter.  We  (3)  shall  want  at  least  six  proofs 
of  these  three  ads.  Very  truly  yours,  (400 
standard  words,  including  addresses) 

Predictation  Pointers 

DOROTHY  M.  JOHNSON 

Some  of  the  transcription  points  that  your 
students  may  puzzle  about  come  up  in  more 
than  one  of  the  tests  this  month.  In  order  to 
avoid  repetition,  they  are  mentioned  only  once 
here.  We  recommend  that  you  read  the  pre¬ 
dictation  pointers  all  the  way  through,  although 
you  may  plan  to  use  only  one  of  the  tests. 

Junior  Test 

The  spelling  of  Paterson,  New  Jersey,  will  be 
a  source  of  mild  surprise  to  some  students. 
The  a  is  short,  in  spite  of  the  single  /. 
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From  sad  experience,  we  can  prophesy  that 
the  last  paragraph  of  Letter  No.  1  is  going  to 
be  punctuated  in  many  and  wonderful — and 
mostly  peculiar — ways.  Practice  and  an  occa¬ 
sional  failure,  because  of  absolutely  wrong 
punctuation,  constitute  the  student’s  only  hope 
of  learning  to  manage  punctuation  for  which 
there  are  no  iron-bound  rules.  In  this  sentence, 
if  there  is  a  comma  before  "on  all  future  ship¬ 
ments”  but  not  after  it,  or  if  there  is  one 
after  it  but  not  before  it,  the  letter  will  be 
considered  unmailable.  Otherwise,  we  shall  not 
be  fussy  about  the  commas  in  this  paragraph. 

It  is  a  perfectly  natural  paragraph  and  is  in¬ 
cluded  intentionally. 

You  may  wish  to  forestall  probable  trouble 
with  the  spelling  of  ad  (for  advertising)  and 
the  hyphens  in  end-oj-niontb  and  month-end. 
For  practice  on  hyphens,  try  these  phrases: 
ten-day  pass;  thirty-day  furlough;  house-to- 
house  canvass;  hand-to-mouth  existence. 

Senior  Test 

Review  the  rules  for  writing  time  of  day — 
"two  o’clock,”  but  "5:45  p.m.” 

As  spelling  practice,  drill  on;  persistent,  in¬ 
tent,  consistent,  resis^int,  distant,  content,  im¬ 
portant,  insistent. 

For  another  spelling  drill,  you  might  require 
definitions  of  for,  jour,  and  fore. 

Superior  Test 

Review  the  use  of  numbers  and  figures.  Note 
the  commas;  $1,415.13;  8,298  men;  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  3,290,009. 

But  serial  numbers  take  no  comma:  Invoice 
K  4936;  War  Bond  Q  363  772  990  E  (space 
divisions  are  permissible  with  long  numbers); 
in  ASN  16062  508,  the  number  1  indicates  that 
the  soldier  enlisted. 

Complete  information  about  participating  in 
the  monthly  transcription  tests  will  be  found 
on  page  408  of  the  March  issue  of  the 
B.E.W.  or  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the 
Awards  Department  of  the  Business  Educa¬ 
tion  World. 

- ♦ - - 

Elbert  Hubbard  said  "An  e.xecutive  is  one  who 
makes  an  immediate  decision  and  is  sometimes 
right.” 

Doing  business  without  advertising  is  like 
winking  at  a  girl  in  the  dark.  You  know  what 
you’re  doing  but  no  one  else  does.  — Selected 


The  man  who,  at  the  request  of  the  store  man¬ 
ager,  was  arrested  on  a  suspicion  of  shoplifting 
was  found  not  guilty.  May  he  sue  for  damages 
for  false  arrest?  If  so,  who  is  liable?* 


jyjEMBERS  OF  THE  Chicago  Area  Business  Educa¬ 
tion  Directors’  Association  recently  spent  part 
of  a  week  end  at  the  Army  Clerical  School  at 
Camp  Grant,  Illinois,  by  arrangement  with  the 
commanding  officer.  Such  a  visit  is  to  be  recom¬ 
mended  for  other  professional  groups  within 
reasonable  distances  of  Army  camps. 

By  previous  arrangement,  CABEDA  members 
went  to  Rockford,  where  they  were  met  by  WAC- 
chauffeured  cars  and  taken  to  the  camp  guest 
house. 

Major  Prince,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  Army 
Clerical  School,  in  addressing  the  group  recom¬ 
mended  that  schools  stress  English,  spelling, 
typewriting,  and  arithmetic.  He  stated  that 
teachers  could  help  the  Army  by  encouraging 
young  men  to  develop  shorthand  skill.  He 
suggested  also  that  the  technique  of  Army  cor¬ 
respondence  be  taught  in  schools. 

CABEDA  members  visited  classes  in  type¬ 
writing,  Army  correspondence,  and  Army  admin¬ 
istration  records  at  the  clerical  school,  and  classes 
in  other  subjects  elsewhere  in  the  camp,  which 
is  under  the  command  of  Gen.  J.  E.  Bayliss. 


*Yes.  A  charge  of  false  arrest  may  be  lodged 
by  the  arrested  person  against  both  the  store 
manager  and  the  firm,  be  it  partnership  or  cor¬ 
poration.  The  firm  is  liable  for  the  torts  of  its 
agents  performed  within  the  scope  of  their  author¬ 
ity.  The  agents  are  also  personally  liable  for  their 
torts. — R.  Robert  Rosenberg. 
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3  and  would  like  to  feature  the  following  dis¬ 
plays: 

1.  We  travel  /  well. 

2.  Cotton  to  the  fore. 

3.  Work  or  play. 

4.  For  your  pleasure. 

We  plan  a  garden  setting  w  ith  spring  flower 
decorations  and  will  hold  the  /  show  in  our 
Terrace  Tea  Room.  We  expect  to  have  an  at¬ 
tendance  of  three  hundred  and  will  appreciate 
your  sending  us  printed  programs  /  giving  de¬ 
scriptions  and  prices  for  all  the  models  shown. 
We  shall  appreciate  your  listing  each  item  of 
apparel  separately.  Very  (3)  truly  yours. 

Letter  No.  3.  Gentlemen:  The  attached  copy 
is  to  be  run  as  indicated  on  the  24th,  25th,  and 
26th.  This  space  was  /  reserved  in  our  letter 
of  April  3,  which  asked  that  you  hold  for  us 
the  right-hand  page  immediately  preceding  the 
social  news. 

Mats  for  /  the  illustrations  accompany  this 
letter. 

Be  sure  to  send  us  at  least  six  proofs  of 
each  ad.  Cordially  yours,  (400  standard  words, 
tncluditig  addresses) 

Transcription  Test 
For  the  Superior  Certificate 

Instructions :  Spell  out  all  unusual  names  in 
the  addresses.  Dictate  the  following  addresses 
before  starting  to  time  the  take.  These  letters 
are  counted  in  15 -second  dictation  units  of  30 
words  each. 

(Dictate  at  120  words  a  minute) 

Letter  No.  1:  Mr.  Donald  Tubbs,  Better 
Stores,  Newark  3,  New  Jersey.  Letter  No.  2: 
Silver  Dress  Company,  Spring  Street,  Paterson, 
New  Jersey.  Letter  No.  3:  Morning  Clarion, 
Deal  Building,  Bridgeport,  Connecticut. 

Letter  No.  1.  Dear  Mr.  Tubbs:  Our  window 
dresser  has  taken  seriously  ill.  As  you  know, 
he  has  now  been  without  an  assistant  for  sev¬ 
eral  months.  Thus  we  find  ourselves  about  / 
to  launch  our  three-day  end-of-month  sale 
without  displaying  any  of  the  special  items. 

Will  it  be  possible  for  you  to  have  the  win¬ 
dow  dresser  assigned  to  the  New  /  Haven  store 
take  over  our  window  displays  until  Mr. 
Thomas  returns.^ 

If  such  ail  arrangement  will  be  satisfactory 
to  the  New  Haven  manager,  will  you  /  please 


have  him  get  in  touch  with  us  regarding  addi¬ 
tional  compensation  for  Mr.  Thomas  and  what 
adjustment  regarding  his  salary  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  (1)  between  the  two  stores.  Cordially 
yours, 

Letter  No.  2.  Gentlemen:  Our  order  No. 
5891  called  for  twenty  dozen  Garden  of  Youth 
dresses  in  various  styles,  colors,  and  size  /  al¬ 
lotments.  The  shipment  has  just  been  received, 
and  we  very  much  appreciate  your  prompt 
service. 

On  checking  the  stock,  however,  we  find 
that  on  item  No.  3  you  /  supplied  black  only 
and  in  only  one  size.  On  item  No.  6  we  re¬ 
ceived  style  No.  876  instead  of  875.  There  is 
little  variation  /  in  the  styles,  but  we  specified 
a  green  print  and  received  yellow’. 

We  are  willing  to  accept  delivery  as  made 
on  item  6  but,  of  course,  you  will  adjust  the 
price.  (2)  Style  875  listed  at  $48  a  dozen, 
whereas  style  876,  w'hich  we  have  received, 
listed  at  only  $36. 

We  are  returning  /  the  black  dresses,  size 
18,  shipped  on  item  3,  and  ask  that  you  im¬ 
mediately  forward  the  stock  ordered  so  that  it 
can  be  received  in  time  for  our  end-of-month  / 
sale.  Very  truly  yours. 

Letter  No.  3.  Gentlemen:  We  are  enclos¬ 
ing  three  full-page  ads  to  be  run  in  your  paper 
on  the  24th,  25th,  and  26th. 

We  shall  appreciate  /  it  if  you  can  give  us 
our  customary  space — the  page  immediately 
preceding  the  social  news. 

Illustration  mats  are  being  sent  you  with  this 
letter.  We  (3)  shall  want  at  least  six  proofs 
of  these  three  ads.  Very  truly  yours,  (400 
standard  words,  including  addresses) 

Predictation  Pointers 

DOROTHY  M.  JOHNSON 

Some  of  the  transcription  points  that  your 
students  may  puzzle  about  come  up  in  more 
than  one  of  the  tests  this  month.  In  order  to 
avoid  repetition,  they  are  mentioned  only  once 
here.  We  recommend  that  you  read  the  pre¬ 
dictation  pointers  all  the  way  through,  although 
you  may  plan  to  use  only  one  of  the  tests. 

Junior  Test 

The  spelling  of  Paterson,  New  Jersey,  will  be 
a  source  of  mild  surprise  to  some  students. 
The  a  is  short,  in  spite  of  the  single  /. 
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From  sad  experience,  we  can  prophesy  that 
the  last  paragraph  of  Letter  No.  1  is  going  to 
be  punctuated  in  many  and  wonderful — and 
mostly  peculiar — ways.  Practice  and  an  occa¬ 
sional  failure,  because  of  absolutely  wrong 
punctuation,  constitute  the  student’s  only  hope 
of  learning  to  manage  punctuation  for  which 
there  are  no  iron-bound  rules.  In  this  sentence, 
if  there  is  a  comma  before  "on  all  future  ship¬ 
ments”  but  not  after  it,  or  if  there  is  one 
after  it  but  not  before  it,  the  letter  will  be 
considered  unmailable.  Otherwise,  we  shall  not 
be  fussy  about  the  commas  in  this  paragraph. 

It  is  a  perfectly  natural  paragraph  and  is  in¬ 
cluded  intentionally. 

You  may  wish  to  forestall  probable  trouble 
with  the  spelling  of  ad  (for  advertising)  and 
the  hyphens  in  end-oj-motith  and  month-end. 
For  practice  on  hyphens,  try  these  phrases: 
ten-day  pass;  thirty-day  furlough;  house-to- 
house  canvass;  hand-to-mouth  existence. 

Senior  Test 

Review  the  rules  for  writing  time  of  day — 
"two  o’clock,”  but  ”5:45  p.m.” 

As  spelling  practice,  drill  on:  persistent,  in¬ 
tent,  consistent,  resistant,  distant,  content,  im¬ 
portant,  insistent. 

For  another  spelling  drill,  you  might  require 
definitions  of  for,  four,  and  fore. 

Superior  Test 

Review  the  use  of  numbers  and  figures.  Note 
the  commas:  $1,415.13;  8,298  men;  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  3,290,009. 

But  serial  numbers  take  no  comma:  Invoice 
K  4936;  War  Bond  Q  363  772  990  E  (space 
divisions  are  permissible  with  long  numbers); 
in  ASN  16062508,  the  number  1  indicates  that 
the  soldier  enlisted. 

Complete  information  about  participating  in 
the  monthly  transcription  tests  will  be  found 
on  page  408  of  the  March  issue  of  the 
B.E.W.  or  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the 
Awards  Department  of  the  Business  Educa¬ 
tion  World. 

- ♦ - 

Elbert  Hubbard  said  "An  executive  is  one  who 
makes  an  immediate  decision  and  is  sometimes 
right.” 

Doing  business  without  advertising  is  like 
winking  at  a  girl  in  the  dark.  You  know  what 
you’re  doing  but  no  one  else  does.  — Selected 


The  man  who,  at  the  request  of  the  store  man¬ 
ager,  was  arrested  on  a  suspicion  of  shoplifting 
was  found  not  guilty.  May  he  sue  for  damages 
for  false  arrest?  If  so,  who  is  liable?* 


jyjEMBERS  OF  THE  Chicago  Area  Business  Educa¬ 
tion  Directors’  Association  recently  spent  part 
of  a  week  end  at  the  Army  Clerical  School  at 
Camp  Grant,  Illinois,  by  arrangement  with  the 
commanding  officer.  Such  a  visit  is  to  be  recom¬ 
mended  for  other  professional  groups  within 
reasonable  distances  of  Army  camps. 

By  previous  arrangement,  CABEDA  members 
went  to  Rockford,  where  they  were  met  by  WAC- 
chauffeured  cars  and  taken  to  the  camp  guest 
house. 

Major  Prince,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  Army 
Clerical  School,  in  addressing  the  group  recom¬ 
mended  that  schools  stress  English,  spelling, 
typewriting,  and  arithmetic.  He  stated  that 
teachers  could  help  the  Army  by  encouraging 
young  men  to  develop  shorthand  skill.  He 
suggested  also  that  the  technique  of  Army  cor¬ 
respondence  be  taught  in  schools. 

CABEDA  members  visited  classes  in  type¬ 
writing,  Army  correspondence,  and  Army  admin¬ 
istration  records  at  the  clerical  school,  and  classes 
in  other  subjects  elsewhere  in  the  camp,  which 
is  under  the  command  of  Gen.  J.  E.  Bayliss. 


*Yes.  A  charge  of  false  arrest  may  be  lodged 
by  the  arrest^  person  against  both  the  store 
manager  and  the  firm,  be  it  partnership  or  cor¬ 
poration.  The  firm  is  liable  for  the  torts  of  its 
agents  performed  within  the  scope  of  their  author¬ 
ity.  The  agents  are  also  personally  liable  for  their 
torts. — R.  Robert  Rosenberg, 
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School  News  and  Personal  Items 

Dr.  W.  J.  M(X)RE  was  recently  appointed  di-  Dr.  S.  J.  Wanous,  director  of  graduate  and 


rector  of  finance.  State  Department  of  Education 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky,  Frankfort. 
He  was  formerly  head  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  at  Eastern  Kentucky  State  Teachers 
College,  Richmond. 

Dr.  Moore  is  a  past  president  of  the  Kentucky 
Academy  of  Social  Science  and  has  served  as 
chairman  of  the  Plans  and  Program  Committee 
of  the  State  Commission  on  Teacher  Education 
and  as  adviser  to  the  Attorney  General  of  Ken¬ 
tucky.  He  received  the  master’s  and  doctor  s 
degrees  from  the  University  of  Kentucky,  Lex¬ 
ington. 

J.  H.  Martin,  an  instructor  in  the  evening 
school  of  the  San  Bernardino  (California)  Junior 
College,  is  now  controller  and  chief  of  the  Ci¬ 
vilian  Defense  Corps  of  the  San  Bernardino 
Air  Service  Command.  He  formerly  taught  in 
high  schools  in  Steubenville  and  Bellaire,  Ohio, 
and  was  for  two  years  chairman  of  the  distribu¬ 
tive  education  section  of  the  Ohio  Commercial 
Teachers  Association. 

Lt.  James  M.  Thompson  has  been  made  Di¬ 
rector  of  two  Naval  Training  Schools  located 
in  San  Diego,  California — the  School  for  Naval 
Stenographers  and  the  Yeoman’s  School. 

The  Yeoman’s  School  is  for  beginners  and  is 
known  as  a  Class  "A”  school.  The  other  school 
is  a  Class  "B”  school  and  limited  to  rated  men 
only. 

Lt.  Thompson  was  formerly  in  charge  of  busi¬ 
ness  education  at  the  State  Teachers  College, 
Charleston,  Illinois. 

Miss  Evelyn  Fowler  was  recently  appointed 
to  the  faculty  of  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  New 
York,  as  assistant  to  Mrs.  Helen  M.  Johnston, 
director  of  secretarial  studies. 

Miss  Fowler  w'as  formerly  in  charge  of  secre¬ 
tarial  instruction  at  Centenary  Junior  College, 
Hackettstown,  New  Jersey.  She  has  studied 
toward  the  M.A.  degree  at  the  Woman’s  Col¬ 
lege,  University  of  North  Carolina,  Greensboro. 

Mrs.  Lillian  Desoe  has  been  appointed  to 
the  business  faculty  of  Alfred  (New  York)  Uni¬ 
versity.  Mrs.  Desoe  has  taught  in  high  schools 
at  Bolton  Landing  and  Pearl  River,  New  York, 
and  for  two  years  at  Skidmore  College,  Sara¬ 
toga  Springs,  New  York.  She  received  her  mas¬ 
ter’s  degree  from  Cornell  University. 
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undergraduate  courses  in  office  management  and 
business  education  at  the  University  of  California, 
Los  Angeles,  has  been  promoted  from  assistant 
professor  to  associate  professor.  For  the  past  two 
summers  Dr.  Wanous  has  been  consultant  on 
office  organization  and  management  problems 
to  a  number  of  industries  in  California  and 
Arizona. 

Ensign  R.  W.  Poe,  former  representative  of 
the  Gregg  Publishing  Company  in  Oklahoma, 
has  been  assigned  to  the  South  Pacific  Fleet. 
Before  joining  the  Navy,  Ensign  Poe  was  an  in¬ 
structor  at  Murray  College,  Tishomingo,  Okla¬ 
homa.  He  received  his  training  at  the  Signal 
Corps  School  in  Boston. 

Miss  Elsie  Lefungw  ell,  formerly  an  instruc¬ 
tor  at  Woman’s  College,  University  of  North 
Carolina,  Greensboro,  is  now  a  member  of  the 
faculty  of  Westminster  College,  New  Wilming¬ 
ton,  Pennsylvania,  in  the  Secretarial  Science  De¬ 
partment.  Russell  N.  Cansler  is  head  of  the  de¬ 
partment. 

Miss  Lelfingwell  received  the  M.A.  degree  from 
the  University  of  Pittsburgh  and  taught  for  six 
years  in  the  Beaver  Falls  (Pennsylvania)  Senior 
High  School. 

A  teacher-training  program  in  distributive 
education  will  be  inaugurated  this  summer  in 
the  Department  of  Commerce  at  Kansas  State 
Teachers  College,  Emporia.  S.  J.  Turille,  head 
of  the  Department,  has  announced  that  the  in¬ 
structors  will  be  Warren  G.  Meyers,  State  Su¬ 
pervisor  of  Distributive  Education  for  Kansas, 
and  Mrs.  Bertha  Young,  co-ordinator  of  the  re¬ 
tail  selling  program  of  the  Wichita  (Kansas) 
Public  Schools.  Floyd  Shotwell,  of  the  Topeka 
(Kansas)  Public  Schools,  will  be  a  part-time 
instructor. 

Many  helpful  suggestions  for  students,  teach¬ 
ers,  and  stenographers  are  contained  in  the  thesis, 
"Practical  Ideas  for  a  Typing  Course,”  submitted 
by  A.  E.  Hortin  to  the  University  of  Dayton, 
Ohio,  in  partial  fulfillment  of  the  requirements 
for  the  M.A.  degree,  which  he  received  in  De¬ 
cember. 

Mr.  Hortin  is  head  of  the  commercial  depart¬ 
ment  of  Bridgeport  (Illinois)  High  School  but 
expects  to  join  the  armed  forces  soon.  He  was 
formerly  principal  of  the  Randolph  Township 
High  School,  Dajti'H. 
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California  State  Conference 

'j'HE  California  Business  Educators  Associa¬ 
tion  will  meet  in  its  annual  conference  April 
29,  1944,  at  the  Mayfair  Hotel,  Los  Angeles,  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

Dr.  How  ard  Campion,  assistant  superintendent 
of  the  Los  Angeles  City  Schools,  will  present 
the  theme,  "Business  Education  in  the  Post¬ 
war  Era,”  preparatory  to  the  round-table  discus¬ 
sions. 

The  California  state  officers  are  as  follows: 

President:  Leland  M.  Pryor,  Pasadena  Junior 
College. 

Vice-President:  Dorothy  Bitner,  Kern  County 
Union  High  School,  Bakersfield. 

Secretary:  Ina-Rae  Haas,  Pasadena  Junior  Col- 

J  lege. 

Treasurer:  Phillip  A.  Ashworth,  San  Diego. 

- 4. - 

W.  H.  Thompson  and  Alfred  Essock  have 
recently  been  appointed  to  the  staff  of  the  Code 
Typew'riting  Department,  Naval  Training  School 
(Radio),  Miami  University,  Oxford,  Ohio. 

Mr.  Thompson  was  formerly  an  instructor  in 
the  Economics  Department  at  Iowa  State  Col¬ 
lege,  Ames,  Iowa,  w'here  he  was  studying  toward 
the  doctor’s  degree.  Mr.  Essock,  for  some  time 
head  of  the  Commercial  Department  of  the  senior 
high  school,  Ferguson,  Missouri,  was  recently  an 
;  instructor  at  the  Army  Air  Force  Technical 
I  Training  School,  Scott  Field,  Illinois, 
j  Harold  M.  Benson  is  head  of  the  Code  Type- 
j  writing  Department. 


1M1SS  Frances  Choyce,  commercial  teacher  in 
the  Bement  Township  High  School,  Bement,  II- 
I  linois,  since  1936,  died  on  January  21.  A  grad- 
;  uate  of  Illinois  State  Normal  University,  Miss 
Choyce  received  the  master’s  degree  from  Colum¬ 
bia  University.  She  taught  for  several  years  in 
rural  schools  in  Illinois  and  in  the  Fairbury  (Il¬ 
linois)  High  School. 


Stanley  J.  Shook,  for  twenty-two  years  man¬ 
ager  of  Strickler’s  Business  College,  Topeka,  Kan¬ 
sas,  died  on  February  28  at  his  home.  He  was 
fifty-seven  years  old. 

Mr.  Shook  taught  school  in  w^estern  Kansas 
for  six  years  and  in  1909  became  an  instructor 
at  the  Central  Business  College  in  Kansas  City. 
In  the  following  year  he  went  to  Topeka  as 
manager  of  the  Commercial  Department  of 
Strickler’s  Business  College.  After  the  death 
of  L.  H.  Strickler,  in  1912,  he  became  manager 
of  the  College.  He  was  a  past  president  of  the 
Private  Schools  Section  of  the  National  Com¬ 


mercial  Teachers  Federation  and  of  the  Missouri 
Valley  Commercial  Teachers  Association. 

Mr.  Shook  served  on  the  Shawnee  County 
(Kansas)  Republican  Central  Committee  for 
many  years  and  had  been  treasurer  of  the  county 
Republican  organization  since  1938.  He  was  a 
prominent  Mason  and  held  many  high  offices  in 
the  Elks  Club.  He  was  active  in  church  and  civic 
organizations  and  had  held  office  in  many  of 
them.  During  the  first  World  War  he  served 
in  the  cavalry  and  field  artillery  as  regimental 
sergeant  major. 

He  is  survived  by  his  mother,  Mrs.  Lucy  O. 
Shook. 


C.  Warren  Kean,  for  many  years  held  in  high 
esteem  by  his  professional  associates  and  students 
as  an  outstanding  shorthand  teacher,  suddenly 
passed  away  on  March  2,  at  the  age  of  66,  His 
achievements  as  an  educator,  his  genial  per¬ 
sonality,  and  his  active  interest  in  civic  and 
church  affairs  will  be  greatly  missed  by  his  host 
of  friends. 

Mr.  Kean  was  born  in  Elmer,  New  Jersey,  and, 
following  the  completion  of  his  training  for  the 
teaching  profession,  began  his  career  in  North- 
field,  New'  Jersey.  Later  he  was  identified  with 
the  Rider,  Moore,  and  Stewart  School,  now 
Rider  College,  in  Trenton,  New  Jersey. 

In  1915,  Mr.  Kean  was  invited  to  join  the 
faculty  of  New  York  City’s  High  School  of 
Commerce,  where  Gregg  Shorthand  was  being 
introduced  on  trial.  At  this  institution,  he 
demonstrated  to  a  marked  degree  his  inspiring 
leadership  as  a  shorthand  instructor.  Many  of 
his  students  have  become  noted  shorthand  writ¬ 
ers,  reporters,  and  business  executives.  In  1919 
he  was  elected  President  of  the  Gregg  Short¬ 
hand  Teachers  Association  of  New'  York. 

Although  Mr.  Kean  never  sought  recognition 
he  enjoyed  a  nationwide  reputation  as  an  out¬ 
standing  teacher.  During  his  period  of  service 
in  the  classroom,  he  w'as  engaged  on  several  oc¬ 
casions  in  teacher-training  w'ork  in  which  he  ex¬ 
tended  effectively  his  own  natural  abilities  and 
accomplishments  as  a  teacher.  Mr.  Kean  col¬ 
laborated  in  the  preparation  of  a  -widely  used 
typewriting  text.  In  recent  years,  he  served  as 
assistant  to  Dr.  Edward  J.  McNamara,  Principal 
of  the  High  School  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  Kean  participated  actively  in  the  civic 
affairs  of  his  home  community,  Leonia,  New' 
Jersey,  and  was  a  prominent  member  of  the 
Central  Presbyterian  Church.  He  is  survived 
by  his  widow',  Mrs.  Audrey  Clark  Kean,  who 
teaches  at  the  High  School,  Englewood,  N.  J., 
also  by  a  son,  Donald,  of  Ridgewood,  N.  J.,  and 
two  grandchildren. 
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Drills  in  Preinduction  Mathematics 

R.  ROBERT  ROSENBERG 


The  following  preinduction  mathematics 
drill  is  the  last  of  a  series  of  eight  presented 
this  year  in  the  Business  Education  World. 

It  is  suggested,  if  the  drill  is  duplicated  for 
student  use,  that  the  answers  be  included  at  the 
end  of  the  drill  so  that  it  will  be  possible  for 
the  faithful  student  to  check  his  results  and 


to  note  the  operations  that  require  additional 
study  or  review. 

A  time  schedule  based  upon  working  ef¬ 
ficiency  has  been  included.  If  the  student  does 
not  achieve  the  time  standard  set  for  the  drill, 
he  should  make  repeated  trials  until  he  suc¬ 
ceeds.  The  correct  answers  are  in  parentheses. 


A.  Comprehensive  Review  of  the 
Fundamental  Processes — lO  Minuies 

1.  A  man  spent  $2,400,  which  w-as  V3  of  his 
savings.  He  bought  a  car  with  V2  of  the  remainder. 
He  had  $xxx  left.  ($2,400) 

2.  Into  how  many  plots  of  1%  acres  each  can  a 
162-acre  tract  of  land  be  divided.^  (92  4/7) 

3.  By  selling  an  article  for  $81.60,  a  dealer 
made  a  profit  of  1/3  of  the  cost.  Find  the  cost. 
($61.20) 

4.  A  profit  of  16%%  of  the  investment  was 
made  on  an  article  that  was  sold  for  $54.60.  The 
cost  was  $xxx.  ($46.80) 

5.  1/6  of  a  consignment  of  300  tubs  of  butter 
was  spoiled;  50  tubs  were  given  to  a  charitable 
institution;  the  remainder  was  sold.  x\\%  of  all 
was  sold.  (66%%) 

6.  $45  is  due  on  a  bill  from  which  10%  was 
deducted  for  prompt  payment..  The  total  amount  of 
the  bill  was  $xxx.  ($50) 

7.  A  smoking  stand  costing  $3.75  is  sold  for 
$6.25.  The  profit  is  xxx%  of  the  cost.  (66%%) 

8.  An  income  of  $3,600  is  equal  to  2/5  of  the 
cost  of  a  business.  The  cost  is  $xxx.  ($90,000) 

9.  $xxx  must  be  invested  at  6%  interest  in  order 
that  an  annual  income  of  $4,800  may  be  realized. 
($80,000) 

10.  A  truck  that  cost  $2,000  depreciated  30% 
of  its  value  the  first  year  and  20%  of  its  original 
value  for  each  of  the  following  2  years.  Its  value 
at  the  end  of  the  three  years  was  $xxx.  ($600) 

11.  y%%  of  a  ton  is  xxx  pounds  less  than  % 
of  a  ton.  (1,237%  pounds) 

12.  A  loss  of  20%  of  the  cost  is  incurred  when 
a  radio  is  sold  for  $36.  The  cost  price  was  $xxx. 
(145) 

13.  Due  to  inflation,  the  price  of  an  article  in¬ 
creased  25%.  If  the  new  price  is  $42.80,  the  orig¬ 
inal  price  was  $xxx.  ($34.24) 

14.  At  $1.65  per  $100,  36,800  worth  of  insurance 
would  cost  $xxx.  ($607.20) 

15.  The  annual  premium  on  a  $24,800  policy  at 
%%  is  $xxx.  ($217.00) 

16.  $6  was  paid  for  an  article  after  20%  was 
deducted  from  the  list  price.  The  list  price  was 
$xxx.  ($7.50) 

17.  An  agent  received  $40  as  commission.  If 


he  received  5%,  his  sales  amounted  to  $xxx. 
($800) 

18.  $xxx  is  still  due  on  a  purchase  of  $84.80 
if  6%%  of  it  was  paid.  ($79.50) 

19.  A  man  who  owned  %  of  a  business  sold  Vi 
of  his  share  for  $3,500.  At  this  rate  the  whole 
business  was  w’orth  $xxx.  ($28,000) 

20.  A  car  traveled  141/2  miles  on  a  gallon  of 
gasoline.  To  travel  232  miles,  xxx  gallons  of  gaso¬ 
line  will  be  needed.  ( 16  gallons) 

B.  Problems  in  Preinduction  Mathematics 

60  Minutes 

A  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  principles 
of  business  arithmetic  is  valuable  only  to  the 
extent  to  which  the  learner  has  the  ability  to  1 
apply  the  principles  to  the  problems  that  arise 
in  his  everyday  life  and  in  business. 

A  study  of  arithmetic  problems  enables  the 
student  to  recognize  relationships  that  are 
represented  and  expressed  by  numbers.  No 
definite  form  for  the  solution  of  a  problem 
can  be  given,  because  of  the  many  different  , 
types  of  problems,  but  it  is  essential  that  the  | 
student  study  and  analyze  each  problem  care¬ 
fully,  so  that  he  may  determine  the  facts  es¬ 
sential  to  its  correct  solution.  More  errors  are 
made  as  a  result  of  failure  to  understand  clearly 
what  is  w'anted  than  in  the  actual  computations 
performed.  A  problem  that  is  understood  is  a 
problem  half  solved. 

Before  starting  to  solve  a  problem,  the  stu¬ 
dent  should  read  carefully  what  is  given  and 
what  is  required  in  order  to  determine  the  re¬ 
lationship  between  these  two  essential  factors. 
He  should  seek  a  method  that  will  result  in 
what  is  wanted;  test  the  reasonableness  of  his 
result  and  its  relation  to  the  known  facts;  check 
every  step  leading  to  his  solution;  verify  the 
accuracy  of  all  calculations;  and  try  to  solve 
the  problem  by  a  second  method  if  possible. 
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thus  checking  the  result  obtained  by  the  first 
method. 

The  ability  to  solve  problems  quickly  and 
correctly  depends,  to  a  great  extent,  on  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  power  to  reason  carefully  and  logically. 
He  should  attempt  to  develop  this  power  by 
doing  thoughtfully  every  problem  that  he  at¬ 
tempts  to  solve. 

His  proficiency  in  working  problems  will  be 
greatly  improved,  not  by  those  which  he  can 
solve  without  any  difficulty,  but  rather  by  those 
which  are  more  difficult  than  the  average,  but 
which  he  masters  by  careful  analysis  and  reas¬ 
oning  in  every  new  situation. 

1.  A  grain  bin  9  feet  long,  6  feet  wide,  and  5 
feet  high  is  filled  with  wheat.  Allowing  1  bushel 
to  1^/4  cubic  feet,  determine  the  number  of  bushels 
uf  wheat  in  the  bin.  (216  bushels  in  bin) 

2.  A  man  was  offered  $3,600  for  a  building  lot, 
but  as  this  was  20%  less  than  he  paid  for  it,  he 
refused  to  sell.  Later,  he  sold  the  lot  for  $5,000. 
Did  he  gain  or  lose,  and  how  much?  (Gained 
$500) 

3.  A  member  of  a  local  4-H  club,  received  from 
his  father  a  plot  of  ground  120  feet  long  and  68 
feet  w'ide,  to  use  in  his  project.  How  many  square 
yards  were  in  the  plot?  (906%  square  yards  in 
plot) 

4.  A  victory  garden  was  cultivated  on  a  rectangu¬ 
lar-shaped  plot  of  ground  having  an  area  of  2,700 
square  feet.  If  the  garden  is  54  feet  long,  how 
wide  is  it?  (50  feet  wide) 

5.  A  ladder  was  placed  against  a  tree  5  feet 
from  the  trunk.  How  long  must  the  ladder  be  to 
reach  a  branch  22  feet  high?  (22.56  feet) 

6.  A  dairy  pays  $1.86  per  hundredweight  for 
milk  and  sells  it  at  12  cents  per  quart.  Find  the 
profit  on  7,310  pounds  of  milk,  assuming  the  w-eight 
of  1  gallon  of  milk  to  be  8.6  pounds.  ($272.03) 

7.  It  costs  $35,000  to  construct  1  mile  of  high¬ 
way.  Highway  construction  is  financed  by  a  gaso¬ 
line  tax.  If  the  gasoline  tax  is  4  cents  per  gallon, 
how’  many  gallons  of  gasoline  must  be  sold  to  pay 
for  3%  miles  of  road?  (2,843,750  gallons) 

8.  An  oil  company  declared  a  3V2%  dividend 
on  7,500  shares  of  common  stock  having  a  par  value 
of  $100  each.  What  w'as  the  amount  of  the  divi¬ 
dend?  ($26,250) 

9.  An  attorney’s  fee  was  12%%  of  all  collec¬ 
tions  made  by  him.  He  was  requested  by  a  produce 
merchant  to  collect  a  large  bill  long  overdue.  How- 
much  did  he  collect  if  he  sent  to  the  merchant 
$147.63,  after  deducting  his  fee?  ($168.72) 

10.  Pieces  of  wood  6  feet  long  are  piled  9  feet 
high  and  20  feet  long.  How  many  cords  are  in  the 
pile?  (8.43  cords) 

11.  A  bankrupt  firm  can  pay  %  of  its  debts. 
If  it  can  pay  $84,285,  how  much  does  it  owe? 
($134,856) 

12.  A  man’s  income  for  2  years  was  $13,000. 


Find  his  income  for  each  year  if  the  second  year’s  in¬ 
come  was  1/6  more  than  the  first  year.  (First 
year,  $6,000;  Second  year,  $7,000) 

13.  A  firm  pays  a  15%  bonus  for  all  overtime 
work.  How  much  is  due  an  employee  who  works 
6  hours’  overtime,  if  he  is  paid  $.90  an  hour  for 
regular  time?  ($6.21) 

14.  Jones  and  Smith  operated  a  bus  line  between 
two  cities.  The  profits  and  losses  were  shared  in 
proportion  to  their  investments.  Jones  invested 
$4,200;  Smith  invested  $2,520.  During  the  month 
of  May,  the  profits  were  $218.40.  What  part  of 
this  profit  was  each  partner  entitled  to,  and  how 
much  did  each  receive?  (Jones  was  entitled  to 
Yg  of  the  profit,  or  $136.50;  Smith  was  entitled 
to  Ys  of  the  profit,  or  $81.90) 

15.  A  7%  discount  resulted  in  a  saving  of 
$8.33  on  an  invoice  of  merchandii'e.  What  was 
the  amount  of  the  original  invoice?  ($119) 

16.  A  property  owner  paid  $168.15  taxes  last  year. 
If  the  tax  rate  was  $2.95  per  $100,  find  the  amount 
at  which  his  property  was  assessed.  ($5,700) 

17.  An  automobile  manufacturing  concern  sold  its 
product  at  90%  of  its  original  price.  The  new 
selling  price  is  $810.  Find  the  selling  price  of  the 
car  before  the  reduction.  ($900) 

18.  A  Chinese  rug  was  sold  for  $180,  which  was 
Ys  less  than  it  cost.  What  should  the  selling  price 
have  been  to  make  a  profit  of  Ys  of  the  cost? 
($396) 

19.  A  farmer  wishes  to  prepare  120  pounds  of 
feed.  If  he  uses  a  recipe  that  calls  for  IY2  pounds 
of  cracked  corn  to  4%  pounds  of  oats,  how  much 
of  each  will  he  need?  (75  pounds  of  cracked  com; 
45  pounds  of  oats) 

20.  A  grain  elevator  valued  at  $18,000  was  in¬ 
sured  for  3/5  of  its  value  at  Ys%-  Hnd  the  amount 
of  the  annual  premium.  ($94.50) 

- * - 

gRFi  Classroom  Films,  Inc.,  has  recently  been 
purchased  by  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  Inc., 
which  belongs  to  the  University  of  Chicago.  Wil¬ 
liam  Benton,  vice-president  of  the  University,  is 
chairman  of  the  boards  of  Encyclopaedia  Britan¬ 
nica  and  the  firm  organization.  Mr.  Benton  re¬ 
cently  stated: 

"There  will  be  a  tremendous  expansion  in  the 
use  of  educational  films  in  the  postw-ar  period, 
when  wartime  restrictions  on  production  of  films 
and  projectors  for  civilian  use  are  removed.  Af¬ 
ter  the  war,  the  logical  place  for  the  projectors 
now  in  use  for  war  purposes  will  be  in  the  na¬ 
tion’s  schools.  President  Hopkins  of  Dartmouth 
once  told  me  that  in  the  proper  use  of  classroom 
films  were  the  potentialities  of  an  educational 
revolution  comparable  to  the  invention  of  print- 
ing.” 

Purchase  of  Erpi  by  Encyclopaedia  Britannica. 
Inc.,  will  bring  the  University  of  Chicago  into 
close  co-operation  with  the  production  of  educa¬ 
tional  films. 
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ALABAMA 

Jacksonville  State  Teachers  College,  Jackson¬ 
ville.  Three  terms:  Atay  1-July  21  (special  quar¬ 
ter);  June  5-July  15;  July  17-August  18.  Houston 
Cole,  President;  Lucille  Branscomb,  Department 
Head. 

University  of  Alabama,  University.  Two  terms: 
June  8-July  19;  July  20-August  25.  C.  L.  Wil¬ 
liams,  Director;  Louise  Clymer,  Department  Head. 

ARIZONA 

Arizona  State  Teachers  College,  Flagstaff.  July 
3-August  26.  Dr.  W.  W.  Tinsley,  Director  ot 
Summer  Sessions;  Dr.  Ralph  H.  Pryor,  Depart¬ 
ment  Head. 

ARKANSAS 

Arkansas- State  College,  Jonesboro.  Three  terms: 
April  24-May  27;  May  27-June  30;  July  5-August 
8.  Dr.  D.  F.  Showalter,  Director;  Dr.  W.  G. 
Shover,  Department  Head. 

Henderson  State  Teachers  College,  Arkadel- 
phia.  Two  terms:  May  29-July  1;  July  3-August  5. 
Dr.  S.  C.  E.  Powers,  Director;  Mildred  Thierman, 
Department  Head. 

University  of  Arkansas,  Fayetteville.  Two  terms: 
June  7-July  18;  July  19-August  26.  H.  G.  Hotz, 
Director  of  Summer  Session;  Mrs.  Pearl  E.  Green, 
Department  Head. 

CALIFORNIA 


Western  State  College  of  Colorado,  Gunnison. 

Three  terms:  June  12-June  23;  June  26-August  4; 
August  7-August  18.  C.  C.  Casey,  President. 

CONNECTICUT 

Ui 

Morse  College,  Hartford.  June  26  to  August  16. 

W.  E.  Morse,  Director;  Miss  Alpha  V.  Irgens, 
Department  Head. 

Teachers  College  of  Connecticut,  New  Britain.  ^ 
June  26  to  July  29.  Dr.  H.  D.  Delte,  Director; 

C.  A.  Nolan,  Department  Head. 

University  of  Connecticut,  Storrs.  Two  terms: 

June  26  to  August  4;  August  7  to  September  15. 

A.  L.  Knoblauch,  Director;  Frank  H.  Ash,  Depart¬ 
ment  Head. 

FLORIDA  ® 

Florida  Southern  College,  Lakeland.  June  15  to 
July  30.  Dean  Wm.  DeMelt,  Director;  W.  O.  q 
Ropp,  Department  Head. 

Florida  State  College  for  Women,  Tallahassee.  ; 
Two  terms:  June  12  to  July  22;  July  24  to  I  j| 
August  26.  Dr.  Ralph  Eyman,  Director, 

John  B.  Stetson  University,  DeLand.  Two  terms: 

June  12  to  July  14;  July  17  to  August  18.  H.  C.  j 
Garwood,  Director;  Charles  Fisher,  Department 
Head. 

University  of  Florida,  Gainesville.  Two*  terms: 

June  8  to  July  21;  July  20  to  September  1.  Dean  j 
J.  W.  Norman,  Director;  Prof.  J.  H.  Moorman, 
Department  Head. 


Armstrong  College,  Berkeley.  July  3  to  August  1 1. 
J.  Evan  Armstrong,  Director  of  Summer  Session; 
Mary  B.  Embleton,  Department  Head. 

Stanford  University,  Stanford.  July  10  to  Septem¬ 
ber  2.  Lucien  B.  Kinney,  Acting  Dean,  School  of 
Education. 

University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles,  Los 
Angeles.  June  26  to  August  4.  J.  Harold  Wil¬ 
liams,  Director  of  Summer  Sessions;  Dr.  Samuel 
J.  Wanous,  Department  Head. 

University  of  Southern  California,  Los  y'n- 
geles.  Two  terms:  July  3  to  August  11;  August 
14  to  September  1.  Dean  Lester  B.  Rogers,  Direc¬ 
tor  of  Summer  Sessions;  Dr.  E.  G.  Blackstone, 
Department  Head. 

COLORADO 

Colorado  State  College  of  Education,  Greeley. 
Regular  session,  June  19-August  11;  short  session, 
July  3-August  11;  pre-session,  June  5-June  16; 
post-session,  August  14- August  25.  Dr.  G.  W. 
Frasier,  President;  Dr.  A.  O.  Colvin,  Department 
Head. 

University  of  Colorado,  Boulder.  July  1-August 
24.  Dr.  Harl  Douglass,  Director;  Helen  Borland, 
Department  Head. 

University  of  Denver,  Denver.  Two  terms:  June 
19-July  21;  July  24-August  25.  Cecil  Puckett, 
Director  and  Department  Head. 
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GEORGIA 

Georgia  State  College  for  Women,  Milledge- 
ville.  Two  terms:  June  7  to  July  14;  July  17  to 
August  24.  Dr.  Hoy  Taylor,  Director;  M.  A.  1 
Eakin,  Department  Head. 

Georgia  State  Womans  College,  Valdosta.  Two 
terms:  June  7  to  July  14;  July  17  to  August  24.  j 
Dr.  J.  A.  Durrenberger,  Director;  Mrs.  J.  E.  ; 

Puckett,  Department  Head. 

Georgia  Teachers  College,  Collegeboro.  Two 
terms:  June  7  to  July  13;  July  17  to  August  23. 
Marvin  S.  Pittman,  Director;  Elizabeth  Wiggin- 
ton.  Department  Head. 

North  Georgia  College,  Dahlonega.  June  7  to 
August  24.  J.  C.  Rogers,  Director;  Newton  Oakes, 
Department  Head. 

University  of  Georgia  (College  of  Business  Ad¬ 
ministration),  Athens.  Two  terms:  June  7  to  July 
14;  July  17  to  August  26.  Dean  L.  L.  Hendren, 
Director. 

IDAHO 

University  of  Idaho,  Moscow.  June  5  to  July  14. 
Dean  J.  F.  Messenger,  Director  of  Summer  Ses¬ 
sion;  Mrs.  Ellen  Carson,  Department  Head. 

ILLINOIS 

De  Paul  University,  Chicago.  June  28-August  4. 
Address  the  Director  of  the  Summer  Session. 
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I  Eastern  Illinois  State  Teachers  College, 
Charleston.  Three  terms:  June  12-July  21;  June 
12-August  4;  July  24-August  4.  Dr.  Hobart  F. 
Heller,  Director;  Dr.  Earl  S.  Dickerson,  Depart¬ 
ment  Head. 

Gregg  College,  Chicago.  July  3-August  11.  Paul 
M.  Pair,  Principal;  W.  W.  Lewis,  Department 
Head. 

University  of  Chicago,  Chicago.  Two  terms:  June 
19-July  28;  July  31-September  9.  Dean  C.  F. 
Huth,  Director;  Ann  E.  Brewington,  Department 
Head. 

Western  Illinois  State  Teachers  College, 
Macomb.  Two  terms:  June  12-July  21;  July  21- 
August  25.  Dr.  Frank  A.  Beu,  President;  Dr. 
Clyde  Beighey,  Department  Head. 

(  INDIANA 

Ball  State  Teachers  College,  Muncie.  Two 
terms:  June  12-July  14;  July  14-August  18.  Dr. 
M.  E.  Studebaker,  Department  Head. 

(Central  Normal  College,  Danville.  Two  terms: 

June  12-July  14;  July  17-August  18.  Mrs.  Blanche 
j-  M.  Wean,  Department  Head, 
j  Indiana  State  Teachers  College,  Terre  Haute. 

;  Three  terms:  July  3-October  21;  MLay  29-June  30; 
July  3-August  4.  Helen  Wood,  Department  Head. 
Indiana  University,  Bloomington.  Two  terms: 
May  1-June  23;  June  24-August  21.  Dr.  H.  B. 
Wells,  President;  Dr.  Elvin  S.  Eyster,  Department 
Head. 

Manchester  College,  North  Manchester.  Three 
terms:  May  8-June  9;  June  12-July  14;  July  17- 
'  August  18.  IX'an  C.  W.  Holl,  Director;  L.  G. 
I  Mitten,  Department  Head. 


IOWA 

Drake  University,  Des  Moines.  Two  terms:  June 
5-July  14;  July  17-August  25.  Dr.  H.  G.  Har. 
mon.  President;  L.  E.  Hoffman,  Dean  of  Com¬ 
merce. 

Morningside  College,  Sioux  City.  Two  terms: 
June  1-July  12;  July  13-August  23.  Dean  Wil¬ 
liam  Scarborough,  Director;  Stella  D,  Yates,  De¬ 
partment  Head. 

i  State  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City.  Two  terms: 

!  April  26-June  2;  June  5-August  31.  Dean  Harry 
I  K.  Newburn,  Director;  George  M.  Hittler,  De- 
I  partment  Head. 

KANSAS 

Fort  Hays  Kansas  State  College,  Hays.  May 
30-July  29.  Dean  E.  R.  McCartney,  Director;  Dr. 
Leonard  W.  Thompson,  Director. 

[  Kansas  State  Teachers  College,  Emporia.  Two 
j  terms:  May  31-July  28;  July  31-August  25.  Dr. 
James  F.  Price,  President;  S.  J.  Turille,  Depart¬ 
ment  Head. 

Kansas  State  Teachers  College,  Pittsburg.  Two 
1  terms:  June  5-August  4;  August  5-September  1. 
I  Dr.  Rees  H.  Hughes,  President;  Dr.  W.  S.  Lyerla, 
I  Department  Head. 


KENTUCKY 

Bowling  Green  College  of  Commerce,  Bowling 
Green.  Two  terms:  June  5-JuIy  8;  July  10-August 
12.  J.  Murray  Hill,  Director  of  Summer  Session. 
Morehead  State  Teachers  College,  Morehead. 
Two  terms:  June  9-July  17;  July  19-August  25. 
Dr.  Warren  J.  Lappin,  Director;  Ross  C.  Ander¬ 
son,  Department  Head. 

Murray  State  Teachers  College,  Murray.  Two 
terms:  June  5-July  12;  July  13-August  19.  Dean 
Wm.  G.  Nash,  Director;  Fred  M.  Gingles,  Depart¬ 
ment  Head. 

University  of  Kentucky,  Lexington.  Two  terms: 
June  12-July  19;  July  20-August  26.  Dean  Leo 
M.  Chamberlain,  Registrar;  A.  J.  Lawrence,  Depart¬ 
ment  Head. 

LOUISIANA 

Louisiana  State  University,  University.  June  9- 
September  2.  Dr.  E.  B.  Robert,  Director;  Dr. 
Howard  M.  Norton,  Department  Head. 
Southeastern  Louisiana  College,  Hammond. 
May  29-August  18.  Dr.  G.  W.  Bond,  Director; 
R.  Norval  Garrett,  Department  Head. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston  University,  School  of  Education,  Boston. 
Intersession,  May  23  to  July  1 ;  Summer  Session, 
July  5  to  August  12.  Atlee  L.  Percy,  Director. 

MICHIGAN 

Ferris  Institute,  Big  Rapids.  Two  terms:  May  22- 
June  30;  July  3-August  11.  Dr.  Merle  S.  Ward. 
President;  Karl  G.  Merrill,  Department  Head. 
Michigan  State  Normal  College,  Ypsilanti.  June 
19-August  18.  Egbert  R.  Isbell,  Director;  John  C. 
Springman,  Department  Head. 

University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor.  July  3- 
August  25.  Dean  Louis  A.  Hopkins,  Director; 
Dr.  John  M.  Trytten,  Department  Head. 

Western  Michigan  College  of  Education,  Kala¬ 
mazoo.  July  1-August  11.  Dr.  Elmer  H.  Wilds, 
Director;  Arthur  L.  Walker,  Department  Head. 

MINNESOTA 

State  Teachers  College,  St.  Cloud.  June  12-July 
21.  Dr.  H.  A.  Ciugston,  Director;  Dr.  C.  J. 
Folkerts,  Department  Head. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Delta  State  Teachers  College,  Cleveland.  Two 
terms;  May  31-July  6;  July  6-August  11.  W.  M. 
Kethley,  President;  Dean  W.  H.  Zeigel,  Director. 
Mississippi  Southern  College,  Hattiesburg.  Two 
terms:  June  5-July  6;  July  7-August  11.  J.  B. 
George,  President;  W.  B.  Harlan,  Director  and 
Department  Head. 

Mississippi  State  College,  State  College.  Two 
terms:  May  29-July  20;  July  20-September  12. 
Dean  B.  P.  Brooks,  Director;  Dr.  D.  W.  Aiken, 
Department  Head. 

University  of  Mississippi,  University.  Three  terms: 
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May  31-July  8;  May  31-JuIy  25;  July  26-Septem- 
ber  15.  Dr.  W.  Alton  Bryant,  Director. 

MISSOURI 

Northeast  State  Teachers  College,  Kirksville. 
May  22-August  11.  Dr.  Walter  H.  Ryle,  Presi¬ 
dent;  Dr.  Paul  O.  Selby,  Department  Head. 
Southwest  Missouri  State  Teachers  College, 
Springfield.  May  24-July  26.  Roy  Ellis,  President; 
Dr.  W.  V.  Cheek,  Director  and  Department  Head. 
Washington  University,  St.  Louis.  Four  terms: 
May  29-June  16;  June  12-September  30;  June  19- 
July  28;  July  31-September  1.  Frank  L.  Wright, 
Director. 


MONTANA 

University  of  Montana,  Missoula.  Two  terms: 
June  5-July  15;  June  5-August  11.  Dr.  Walter 
A.  Anderson,  Dean,  School  of  Education;  Mrs. 
Brenda  F.  Wilson,  Department  Head. 

NEBRASKA 

Nebraska  State  Teachers  College,  Chadron. 
June  5-August  4.  Dr.  W.  G.  Brooks,  President; 
Maude  Ummel,  Department  Head. 

Peru  State  Teachers  College,  Peru.  Two  terms: 
June  5-July  14;  June  5-August  4.  W.  R.  Pate, 
President;  Nona  Palmer,  Department  Head. 

State  Teachers  College,  Kearney.  June  5-August 
4.  Herbert  L.  Cushing,  President;  Otto  C.  Olsen, 
Department  Head. 

University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln.  Two  terms: 
June  1-July  8;  June  1-July  28.  Richard  D.  Moritz, 
Director;  Miss  Luvicy  M.  Hill,  Department  Head. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

University  of  New  Hampshire,  Durham.  Two 
terms:  July  3  to  August  12;  August  14  to  Septem¬ 
ber  23.  Arwood  S.  Northby,  Chairman. 


NEW  JERSEY 

Montclair  State  Teachers  College,  Montclair. 
Two  terms:  May  22  to  June  30;  July  5  to  August 
15.  Dr.  Harry  A.  Sprague,  Director;  Dr.  Francis 
R.  Geigle,  Department  Head. 

New  Jersey  State  Teachers  College,  Jersey  City. 
June  25  to  September  25.  President  Chris  C. 
Rossey,  Director;  Professor  D.  O.  Thomas,  De¬ 
partment  Head. 

Rider  College,  Trenton.  June  13  to  August  18. 
J.  Goodner  Gill,  Director;  Dr.  T.  Howard  Win¬ 
ters,  Department  Head. 

Trenton  State  Teachers  College,  Trenton.  Two 
terms:  May  8  to  August  18;  July  1  to  August  18. 
Roscoe  L.  West,  Director;  Dr.  Michael  L.  Travers, 
Department  Head. 


NEW  MEXICO 

Eastern  New  Mexico  College,  Portales.  Two 
terms:  May  22-June  30;  July  3-August  5.  Dr. 
H.  C.  Gossard,  Department  Head. 


NEW  YORK 


Chautauqua  Summer  Schools,  Chautauqua.  July 
10  to  August  18.  Dr.  Arthur  E.  Bestor,  Director; 
Alfred  H.  Quinette,  Department  Head. 

Columbia  University,  New  York.  July  3  to  Au¬ 
gust  11.  Professor  Harry  Morgan  Ayres,  Director- 
William  E.  Harned,  Department  Head,  Secretarial 
Studies;  Dr.  Hamden  L.  Forkner,  Department 
Head,  Business  Education;  Dean  Robert  D.  Cal¬ 
kins,  Department  Head,  School  of  Business. 

New  York  State  College  for  Teachers,  Albany. 
July  5  to  August  16.  M.  G.  Nelson,  Director; 
Edward  L.  Cooper,  Department  Head. 

New  York  University  (School  of  Education),  Nc» 
York.  Two  terms:  June  5  to  June  30;  July  3  to 
August  11.  Dean  E.  George  Payne,  Director;  Dr 
Paul  S.  Lomax,  Department  Head. 

Russell  Sage  College,  Troy.  Miss  E.  Jane  White- 
man,  Department  Head. 

Syracuse  University,  Syracuse.  July  3  to  August 
12.  Keith  J.  Kennedy,  Director;  Dr.  O.  R.  Wes- 
sels.  Department  Head. 

University  of  Buffalo,  Buffalo.  Three  terms; 
May  22  to  July  1;  July  5  to  August  12;  August 
14  to  September  23.  L.  O.  Cummings,  Director. 

University  of  Rochester,  Rochester.  Two  terms: 
May  8  to  July  1;  July  10  to  September  2.  Henry 
C.  Mills,  Director;  Mary  Ehret,  Department  Head 


NORTH  CAROLINA 


East  Carolina  Teachers  College,  Greenville,  j 
Two  terms:  June  8  to  July  19;  July  20  to  August  j 
30.  Dr.  L.  R.  Meadows,  Director;  Dr.  E.  R.  | 
Browning,  Department  Head. 

Le.n'oir  Rhyne  College,  Hickory.  Tw'o  terms:  June  I 
5  to  July  14;  July  15  to  August  23.  G.  R.  Pat-  I 
terson.  Director;  H.  L.  Creech,  Department  Head.  I 
Meredith  College,  Raleigh.  June  5  to  August  5. 1 
Dean  Benson  W.  Davis,  Director;  Dr.  Estelle 
Popham,  Department  Head. 

North  Carolina  College  for  Negroes,  Durham 
Two  terms:  June  6  to  August  19.  F.  M.  Eagleson,  j 
Director;  C.  T.  Willis,  Department  Head.  I 

Western  Carolina  Teachers  College,  Cullow-  , 
hee.  June  6  to  July  21.  W.  E.  Bird,  Director;  j 
Dr.  William  A.  Ashbrook,  Department  Head.  I 
Woman’s  College,  University  of  North  Carolina,  J 
Greensboro.  June  8  to  July  19.  C.  W.  Phillips,  j 
Secretary;  Dr.  McKee  Fisk,  Department  Head.  I 

NORTH  DAKOTA  j 

State  Teachers  College,  Valley  City.  June  5-July  j 
28.  Dr.  Eugene  Kleinpell,  President;  Mabel  I 
Snoeyenbos,  Department  Head.  1 

University  of  North  Dakota,  Grand  Forks.  June  j 
5-July  28.  Dean  J.  V.  Breitwieser,  Director.  j 

! 

OHIO  ] 


Baldwin-Wallace  College,  Berea.  Two  terms:  I 
May  1-June  23;  July  5-August  23.  Dean  Myron  F.  i 
Wicke,  Director;  Erwin  B.  Cochran,  Department  ' 
Head.  : 

Bowling  Green  State  University,  Bowling  Green.  | 
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I  July  3-August  25.  Dean  Clyde  Hissong,  Director; 

I  E.  G.  Knepper,  Department  Head. 

I  Capital  University,  Columbus.  Two  terms:  June  6- 
1  July  14;  July  17-August  25.  Dr.  Wm.  L.  Young, 

I  Director;  Harm  Harms,  Department  Head. 

Kent  State  University,  Kent.  Two  terms:  June 
18-July  29;  July  31-September  2.  Dean  Fren 
Musselman,  Director;  Cleo  Crow,  Department 
Head. 

Muskingum  College,  New  Concord.  June  5-Sep- 
tember  1.  J.  G.  Lowery,  Director;  Mabel  White, 
Head  of  Department. 

Ohio  Northern  University,  Ada.  Two  terms: 
June  12-July  15;  July  18-August  19.  Frank  L. 

1'  Loy,  Director. 

Ohio  State  University,  Columbus.  Two  terms; 
June  12-July  21;  July  22-September  1.  Dr.  D.  H. 

I  Eikenberry,  Department  Head. 

‘  Ohio  University,  Athens.  Two  terms:  June  5-July 
28;  July  31-September  2.  A.  H.  Armbruster,  Dean 
and  Director;  Doris  Sponseller,  Department  Head. 
University  of  Cincinnati,  Cincinnati.  Two  terms; 
June  19-July  25;  July  25-August  29.  L.  A.  Pech¬ 
stein,  Director;  Ray  G.  Price,  Department  Head. 

;  Wilmington  College,  Wilmington.  Two  terms: 

I  June  12-July  14;  July  17-August  18.  Dr.  George 
)  W.  Howgate,  Director;  Evalyn  Hibner,  Depart¬ 
ment  Head. 

Wittenberg  College,  Springfield.  Three  terms: 
May  1-June  3;  June  12-July  15;  July  17-August 
19.  Dr.  Wendell  C.  Nystrom,  Director;  Dr.  D. 
T.  Krauss,  Department  Head. 

OKLAHOMA 

Central  State  College,  Edmond.  Two  terms: 

I  May  29-July  28;  July  29-August  18.  Roscoe  R. 

1  Robinson,  President;  Earl  Clevenger,  Department 
I  Head. 

j  Northeastern  Teachers  College,  Tahlequah, 

1  Oklahoma.  May  29-July  27.  Dean  R.  K.  Mc- 
I  Intosh,  Director;  E.  H.  Haworth,  Department 
I  Head. 

^  Northwestern  State  College,  Alva.  May  29- 
j  July  28.  T.  C.  Carter,  Director;  Wilma  A.  Ernst, 
Department  Head. 

Southwestern  Institute  of  Technology,  Weath¬ 
erford.  May  28-July  28.  A.  M.  Keeth,  Director; 
A.  C.  Guffy,  Department  Head. 

OREGON 

.  Orfgon  State  College,  Corvallis.  Two  terms; 
(  July  8  to  August  18;  August  21  to  September  22. 
I  Dean  M.  Ellwood  Smith,  Director  of  Summer 
I  Sessions;  Dr.  Theodore  Yerian,  Department  Head. 
1  University  of  Oregon,  Eugene.  June  12  to  August 
I  25.  Dan  E.  Clark,  Director  of  Summer  Sessions 
I  and  I>epartment  Head. 

1  PENNSYLVANIA 

I  Elizabethtown  College,  Elizabethtown.  Three 
terms:  May  29  to  June  17;  June  19  to  July  22; 
July  24  to  August  12.  Henry  G.  Bucher,  Director; 
Dr.  W.  N.  Baer  and  Mrs.  L.  F.  Breitigan,  Depan- 
ment  Heads. 

Grove  City  College,  Grove  City.  Two  terms:  May 
31  to  July  22;  July  24  to  September  16.  Presi¬ 


dent  Weir  C.  Ketler,  Director;  Professor  F.  H. 
Sumrall,  Department  Head. 

Marywood  College,  Scranton.  July  1  to  August 
10.  Sister  M.  Cuthbert,  Director;  Sister  M.  Ana- 
caria.  Department  Head. 

State  Teachers  College,  Bloomsburg.  Two  terms: 
July  5  to  August  11;  August  14  to  September  1. 
President  Harvey  A.  Andruss,  Director;  William 
C.  Forney,  Department  Head. 

State  Teachers  College,  Shippensburg.  Three 
terms:  June  5  to  June  23;  June  26  to  August  5; 
August  7  to  August  25.  Dr.  Albert  Lindsay  Row¬ 
land,  Director;  Dr.  Etta  Skene,  Department  Head. 
Temple  University,  Philadelphia.  Three  terms: 
May  22  to  June  16;  June  26  to  August  4;  August 
7  to  September  15.  Harry  A.  Cochran,  Director; 
Frances  Bowers,  Department  Head. 

Westminster  College,  New  Wilmington.  Dr.  A. 
T.  Cordray,  Director;  Russell  N.  Cansler,  Depart¬ 
ment  Head. 

RHODE  ISLAND 

Bryant  College,  Providence.  June  21  to  August 
2.  John  L.  Allan,  Executive  Secretary. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Newberry  College,  Newberry.  Two  terms;  July  1 
to  August  5;  August  5  to  September  16.  Presi¬ 
dent  James  C.  Kinard,  Director;  Miss  Mazie  Dom¬ 
inick,  Department  Head. 

WiNTHROP  College,  The  South  Carolina  College 
for  Women,  Rock  Hill.  Two  terms;  June  5  to 
July  12;  July  13  to  August  19.  Dr.  Mowat  Fraser, 
Director;  Dr.  Harold  Gilbreth,  Department  Head. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

Northern  State  Teachers  College,  Aberdeen. 
Two  terms:  June  12-July  14;  Jnly  17-August  18. 
Dean  E.  A.  Bixler,  Director. 

Southern  State  Normal  School,  Springfield. 
May  31-July  1.  Dean  W.  H.  Ludemann,  Director; 
Lina  M.  Moulton,  Department  Head. 

University  of  South  Dakota,  Vermillion.  Two 
terms:  June  12-July  19;  July  20-August  25.  Dr. 
Wm.  H.  Batson,  Director;  Hulda  Vaaler,  Depart¬ 
ment  Head. 

TENNESSEE 

George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  Nash¬ 
ville.  Two  terms:  June  12-July  19;  July  20-August 
25.  Dr.  S.  C.  Garrison,  President;  J.  D.  Fenn, 
Department  Head. 

Tennessee  Polytechnic  Institute,  Cookeville. 
June  5-August  26.  Dean  A.  W.  Smith,  Director; 
D.  W.  Mattson,  Head  of  Department. 

University  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville.  Two  terms: 
June  12-July  19;  July  20-August  25.  Dr.  Benja¬ 
min  R.  Haynes,  Department  Head. 

TEXAS 

East  Texas  State  Teachers  College,  Commerce. 
Two  terms:  June  6-July  14;  July  17-August  25. 
Dr.  Sam  H.  Whitley,  President;  Dr.  Stanley  Pugh, 
Department  Head. 

Sam  Houston  State  Teachers  College,  Hunts¬ 
ville.  Two  terms:  May  30-July  24;  July  26- 
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September  1.  Dr.  Harmon  Lowman,  President; 

J.  Roy  Wells,  Department  Head. 

Stephen  F.  Austin  State  Teachers  College, 
Nacogdoches.  Two  terms:  June  5-July  15;  July 
17- August  31.  Dr.  Paul  L.  Boynton,  President; 

J.  H.  Wisely,  Department  Head. 

Sul  Ross  State  Teachers  College,  Alpine.  Two 
six- week  terms;  first  term  opens  June  5.  Dr.  H.  W. 
Morelock,  President;  James  Kemp,  Department 
Head. 

Texas  Technological  College,  Lubbock.  Three 
terms:  May  29-July  7;  July  7-August  16;  July  7- 
September  1.  Dean  J.  M.  Gordon,  Director;  Dr. 

J.  Marvin  Sipe,  Department  Head. 

University  of  Texas,  Austin.  Intersession,  June  12 
to  June  30;  Summer  Term,  July  6  to  August  31; 
Fall  Term,  September  1  to  October  27. 

West  Texas  State  Teachers  College,  Canyon. 
Two  terms:  May  24-July  22;  July  24-August  31. 
Dr.  R.  P.  Jarrett,  Dean  and  Director;  Dr.  Lee  L. 
Johnson,  Department  Head. 

UTAH 

Agricultural  College  of  Utah,  Logan.  June  5  to 
July  14.  Milton  R.  Merrill,  Director  of  Summer 
Session;  P.  E.  Peterson,  Department  Head. 

Brigham  Young  University,  Provo.  June  12  to 
August  25.  A.  C.  Lambert,  Director  of  Summer 
Sessions;  Evan  M.  Croft,  Department  Head. 
University  of  Utah,  Salt  Lake  City.  June  12  to 
August  26.  Dr.  John  T.  Wahlquist,  Director  of 
Summer  Sessions;  Harry  W.  Sundwall,  Depart¬ 
ment  Head. 

VIRGINIA  ^ 

Madison  College,  Harrisonburg.  Tw'o  terms:  June 
12  to  July  15;  July  15  to  August  18.  President 
S.  P.  Duke,  Director;  Dr.  Anson  B.  Barber,  De¬ 
partment  Head. 

Mary  Washington  College,  Fredericksburg.  Two 
terms:  June  14  to  July  17;  July  19  to  August  21. 
Dr.  Edward  Alvey,  Jr.,  Director;  Dr.  J.  H.  Dodd, 
Department  Head. 

State  Teachers' College,  Farmville.  Two  terms: 
June  19  to  July  22;  July  24  to  August  26.  Dr. 
J.  L.  Harmon,  Director;  N.  O.  Myers,  Depart¬ 
ment  Head. 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

West  Virginia  State  College,  Institute.  June  12 
to  August  19.  Harry  W.  Greene,  Director;  Dallas 
C.  Brown,  Department  Head. 

West  Virginia  University,  Morgantown.  Two 
terms:  June  5  to  July  14;  July  17  to  August  25. 
A.  J.  Dadisman,  Director;  Ralph  B.  Tower,  De¬ 
partment  Head.  Demonstration  High  School: 
Madalene  E.  Smith,  Department  Head. 

West  Virginia  Wesleyan  College,  Buckhannon. 
Two  terms:  June  5  to  July  14;  July  17  to  August 
25.  O.  D.  Lambert,  Director;  H.  A.  Williams, 
Department  Head. 

WYOMING 

University  of  Wyoming,  Laramie.  Two  terms: 
July  8- August  5;  August  7-September  2.  Dean 
Oscar  C.  Sr'hweirine,  Director. 


STUDY  AND  RELAX  IN  THE 
SHADOW  OF  THE  ROCKIES 

IN 

MILE-HIGH  DENVER 

t 

Postwar  competition  in  teaching  will  demand  I 
increased  training  and  efficiency  ! 

Graduate  and  Undergraduate  Courses  — 
B.S.  in  Commerce — M.  S.  in  Commerce 
(thesis  optional) — Visiting  Instructors  of 
National  Reputation  —  Strong  Resident 
Faculty — Metropolitan  Advantages — 10th  i 
Annual  Business  Education  Conference  —  ' 
Program  Arranged  for  Two-  Four-  Five-  | 
Seven-  or  Ten -Week  Periods.  I 


Two  Regular  Terms:  June  19  to  July  21; 
July  24  to  August  25 


Undergraduate  and  graduate 
courses  in  commercial  education: 
Principles  and  Problems  of  Com¬ 
mercial  Education,  in  relation  to 
postwar  conditions;  Methods  of 
Teaching  Commercial  Skill  Sub¬ 
jects;  Business  English,  Typewrit¬ 
ing,  Shorthand,  and  Economics. 

Excellent  recreational  oppor¬ 
tunities;  pleasant  living  accommo¬ 
dations;  moderate  expenses. 

W  Tit€  for  onHouncom^Ht  anil  /iirlfcar  ififormotiofi 

to : 

Director  of  Summer  Sessions, 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  COLLEGE 

State  College,  Penna. 
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THE  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


JESSIE  CRAHAM,  Editor 


Consumer  Education 

Edited  by  James  E.  Mendenhall  and  Henry 
Harap,  D.  Appleton-Century  Co.,  Inc.,  New 
Yoi.<,  N.  Y.,  1943,  399  pages,  $2.50. 

Because  of  the  great  interest  today  in  consumer 
education,  taking  stock  by  means  of  a  symposium  is 
appropriate.  This  is  a  good  time  to  take  account 
ot  the  background,  the  present  status,  and  the  future 
possibilities  of  consumer  education.  Otherwise, 
there  may  be  a  tendency  to  think  of  this  subject  as 
one  for  wartime  emergency  consideration  only.  This 
does  not  mean  any  underestimating  of  the  r61e 
played  by  consumer  education  in  aiding  youth  and 
;  adults  to  understand  and  support  the  wartime  regu¬ 
lations  of  the  government. 

The  twenty-three  contributors  to  this  symposium 
are  known  to  all  teachers  who  are  familiar  with 
former  publications  in  the  field  of  consumer  educa¬ 
tion.  Business  education  is  represented  by  Harald 
G.  Shields,  Ray  G.  Price,  and  W.  Harmon  Wilson, 

General  chapters  on  consumer  education  are  fol¬ 
lowed  by  papers  on  what  special  divisions — fle- 
j  mentary,  business,  home  economics,  and  other  edu¬ 
cational  fields — can  do  in  the  consumer-education 
program.  The  point  is  made  that  rather  than  take 
existing  courses  in  consumer  education  fiom  their 
present  places  in  certain  departments,  it  is  wise 
I  to  allow  them  to  remain  there  until  the  school  is 
reorganized  to  give  consumer  educati-jn  in  all  fields 
and  on  all  levels. 

Sources  of  consumer  education  are  mentioned  with¬ 
out  evaluation.  Sources  that  have  been  severely 
criticized  are  listed  with  the  others,  but  a  list  of 
steps  in  appraisal  of  sources  is  given.  The  book  is 
up  to  date.  The  three-year  study  now  in  process  by 
the  National  Association  of  Secondary  School  Prin¬ 
cipals  in  co-operation  with  the  National  Better  Busi- 
)  ness  Bureau  is  mentioned. 

There  is  a  complete  bibliography  of  research  in 
the  field,  as  well  as  a  bibliography  on  consumer  edu¬ 
cation  in  general.  There  is  a  good  chapter  on  winning 
public  support  for  consumer  education,  a  feature 
no^  usually  found  in  education  books. 

All  in  all,  this  is  the  most  comprehensive  book  on 
consumer  education  that  has  appeared  to  date. 


Ways  to  Teach  Bookkeeping 
and  Accounting 

By  Harvey  A.  Anaruss,  President,  State 
Teachers  College,  Pioomsburg,  Pennsylvania. 
South-Western  Publishing  Company,  2d  edi¬ 
tion,  1943,  321  pages,  $2.16  net. 

This  book  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction  toward 
standardizing  teaching  procedures  and  practices  in 
bookkeeping  and  accounting.  Experienced  teachers 
will  find  the  first  nine  chapters  authoritatively  in¬ 
formative;  beginning  teachers  especially  will  find 
the  remaining  chapters  helpful. 

The  author  surveys  the  history  of  bookkeeping 
and  accounting,  establishes  the  relationship  of  ac¬ 
counting  to  bookkeeping,  dips  lightly  into  the  legal 
and  economic  aspects  of  record  keeping,  and  pre¬ 
sents  a  plea  for  teachers  to  modernize  their  pro¬ 
cedures  in  order  to  keep  pace  with  changing  times. 
He  treats  the  important  problem  of  terminology  and 
points  out  the  necessity  for  more  uniformity;  he 
attacks  timeworn,  time-wasting  practices  such  as  su¬ 
perfluous  rulings  and  writes,  "Modern  streamlined 
record-keeping  has  felt  the  effect  of  machine  meth¬ 
ods  and  we  should  simplify  our  handwritten  account¬ 
ing  records." 

One  chapter  discusses  skills,  devices,  and  short 
cuts  that  have  come  to  be  known  as  "tricks  of  the 
trade.”  This  chapter  is  one  of  the  highlights  of  the 
book,  and  it  would  be  invaluable  if  many  experienced 
teachers  had  been  invited  to  share  its  authorship. 

There  are  many  helpful  hints  for  testing  the  re¬ 
sults  of  teaching,  and  several  sample  tests.  The  book 
includes  a  bibliography  that  will  be  valuable  to  all 
teachers  of  bookkeeping  and  accounting. — M.  B. 

Vocational  Rehabilitation  as  a  Career 

By  Sarah  Allen  Beard.  Published  by  Oc 
cupational  Index,  Inc.,  New  York  University. 
25  cents  with  order. 

This  is  the  fourth  in  a  new  series  of  occupational 
abstracts  edited  by  Robert  Hoppock.  The  booklet 
gives  a  composite  summary  of  available  literature 
for  persons  who  are  interested  in  learning  about 
professional  opportunities  in  helping  injured  persons 
to  re-establish  themselves  economically. 

Leadership  at  Work 

Harold  Spears,  Chairman,  Fifteenth  Year¬ 
book,  Department  of  Supervisors  and  Directors 
of  Instruction,  National  Education  Association, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  1943,  248  pages,  $2. 

When  we  see  that  this  book  is  illustrated  with 
cartoons,  we  are  not  surprised  to  learn  that  Harold 
Spears  is  its  editor,  for  we  recall  that  his  previous 
books  on  education  were  similarly  made  attractive. 
In  this  instance,  the  drawings  were  done  by  Ruth 
Cunningham. 

The  introduction,  entitled  "Elusive  Leadership,” 
is  the  humorously  told  story  of  Joe  Brown’s  ef¬ 
forts  to  exert  leadership  among  the  teachers  of  Cen- 
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Suggestive  Curricular  Guide 
In  Business  Education 


terville.  Joe  discovered  that  finding  ideas  in  the 
minds  of  other  people  was  more  important  than 
having  them;  that  leadership  should  start  with  real 
problems,  not  with  manufactured  ones;  that  co¬ 
operative  planning  should  be  given  a  real  chance. 

The  committee  in  charge  of  the  preparation  of  this 
yearbotjk  has  collected  many  examples  of  leadership 
in  education — the  leadership  exerted  by  supervisors, 
directors  of  instructiorr,  principals,  parent  groups, 
teachers,  state  departments  of  education,  etc.  Stories 
exemplifying  leadership  are  told.  These  accounts 
demonstrate  that  democratic  leadership  involves  close 
working  together  on  the  part  of  school  and  com¬ 
munity,  delegation  of  administration,  broad  student 
participation  in  school  management,  and  active  teacher 
groups. 

1943  Occupational  Index 

The  1943  Occupational  Index,  containing 
375  annotated  references  on  74  military  oc¬ 
cupations  and  234  civilian  occupations,  is  now- 
available  in  cloth  binding  at  $6.50  from  Occu¬ 
pational  Index,  Inc.,  New  York  University, 
New  York  3,  N.  Y. 

Mobilizing  Educational  Resources  for 
Winning  the  War  and  the  Peace 

Ernest  O.  Melby,  Editor,  Sixth  Yearbook  of 
the  John  Dewey  Society,  Harper  and  Brothers, 
New  York,  1943,  242  pages,  $2.50. 

Education  in  America  has  come  up  through  a 
history  of  hxalism  to  a  combination  of  local,  state, 
and  national  controls,  with  a  foreshadowing  of  in¬ 
ternational  controls.  A  dynamic  and  thoroughgoing 
educational  program,  w-ith  consideration  of  newer 
controls,  is  needed  today  w'hen  education  is  con¬ 
fronting  greater  difficulties  and  more  challenging 
responsibilities  than  ever  before. 

In  the  first  chapter.  Dr.  George  Counts  paints 
a  mural  to  serve  as  a  background  for  the  entire 
book.  It  is  the  story  of  the  technological  revolution 
and  its  influence  on  our  lives.  Other  chapters  deal 
with  controls  in  American  education,  the  disor¬ 
ganized  teaching  profession,  racial  minorities. 

This  is  a  disturbing  book,  in  which  a  black  picture 
is  painted.  The  authors  conclude  with  a  proposal 
for  a  national  emergency  educational  board,  to  be 
followed  later  by  an  international  educational  board. 
They  urge  that  labor,  youth,  and  government  agencies 
such  as  OPA  and  WMC  be  included  on  education 
boards,  together  with  Negroes,  farmers,  and  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  other  groups. 

A  sentence  about  consumer  education  indicates  the 
tone  of  the  book:  "The  individual  should  be  a  w-ise 
consumer,  rather  than  merely  a  victim  of  modern 
sales  methods.”  That  conception  of  consumer  edu¬ 
cation  belongs  in  the  era  of  the  guinea-pig  books 
published  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago. 

Authors  who  l(X)k  at  education  through  blackened 
glasses  and  yet  offer  constructive  proposals  should 
have  a  hearing. 


State  Department  of  Education  of  Louisiana, 
Bulletin  491,  August,  1943,  557  pages. 

In  the  Foreword,  John  E.  Coxe,  State  Superinten-  | 
dent  of  Schools,  says  that  this  business-education  | 
bulletin  "is  the  result  of  a  co-operative  effort  in-  1  * 
eluding  the  school  teachers  of  the  state  and  specialists  ( 
in  the  field  of  business  education.”  I  ] 

In  that  case,  congratulations  are  due  to  "the  j  ' 
school  teachers  of  the  state  and  specialists  in  the  field  I 
of  business  education,”  because  this  is  at  the  same  | 
time  one  of  the  most  complete  and  one  of  the  best  j 
things  of  its  kind  to  have  been  issued  in  the  field,  i 
The  assistance  of  a  large  number  of  teachers  has  * 
been  acknowledged  by  name,  and  there  is  the  state-  f 
ment  that  this  bulletin  was  prepared  by  George  » 
Thomas  Walker,  State  Supervisor  of  Business  Edu-  I 
cation.  J 

The  work  is  divided  into  ten  sections,  each  devoted  | 
to  a  specific  subject,  with  one  section  for  a  general  . 
introduction  and  one  section  for  the  addresses  of  ( 
publishers.  Any  business  teacher  who  has  churned 
through  his  memoranda  looking  for  the  address  of  i" 
some  publisher  will  especially  welcome  that  thought-  ■ 
ful  section  of  Bulletin  491.  i 

Also  included  are  the  addresses  of  some  of  the  j 
associations  and  some  of  the  periodicals  in  the  field. 

Space  forbids  detailed  analysis  of  each  of  the  j 
ten  subject  sections  into  which  the  work  is  divided.  i 
This  reviewer  was  naturally  most  interested  in  the  I 
three  sections  devoted  to  shorthand  and  the  one  sec-  j 
tion  devoted  to  typew-riting,  finding  them  amazingly  ^ 

well  done.  / 

Louisiana  Bulletin  491  is  one  of  which  the  state  1 
may  well  be  proud.  | 

Bulletin  32.  National  Association  of 
Business-Teacher  Training  Institutions  | 

Benjamin  R.  Haynes,  Editor,  University  of  1 

Tennessee,  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  January, 
1944,  42  pages,  50  cents  (paper  bound).  ^ 

Two  reports  are  presented  in  this  bulletin:  one  I 
on  the  Future  Teachers  of  America,  and  the  second  ? 
on  recommended  minimum  standards  of  certification  ’ 
for  teachers  of  commercial  subjects.  I 

Jeanette  Brock,  of  Elon  College,  North  Carolina,  i 
made  a  study  of  the  Future  Teachers  of  America.  | 
As  parallels,  she  describes  the  organization  and  pur-  \ 
poses  of  the  Future  Farmers  of  America,  the  Future  I 
Craftsmen  of  America,  and  the  Future  Business  Lead-  | 
ers  of  America.  This  is  a  complete  report  of  the  I 
membership,  activities,  and  results  obtained.  From  i 

the  desirable  outcomes  attained  thus  far,  it  can  safely  I 
be  predicted  that  the  Future  Teachers  of  America  I 
is  an  organization  deserving  the  support  of  the  pro-  j 
fession. 

S.  J.  Turille  and  Lelah  Brownfield  list  the  minimum  I 
standards  for  commercial  teacher  certification  recom-  i 

mended  by  a  policy  committee  of  the  N.A.B.T.T.I.  i 
They  suggest  a  permanent  certification  committee  to  ! 
represent  the  Association.  j 

A  list  of  the  previously  published  bulletins  of 
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[  the  Association  is  appended.  They  are  valuable 
f  sources  of  information  for  the  student  of  business 
f  teacher-training. 

f 

I  Extending  the  Business  Curiiculum 
In  World  War  II 

Thirteenth  Yearbook,  1942-1943,  The 
Commercial  Education  Association  of  the  City 
I  of  New  York  and  Vicinity,  A.  H.  Sutherland, 

!  Editor,  New  York  University  Book  Store,  New 

I  York,  1943,  284  pages,  S2. 

This  yearbook  is  a  report  of  the  membership 
meeting  of  the  sponsoring  association  on  January  9, 
1943,  and  also  of  the  New  York  City  Schools  work¬ 
shops  in  business  education  held  during  the  summer 
j  of  1942. 

'  Included  are  verbatim  reports  of  the  general  meet¬ 
ing  and  the  meetings  of  the  sections  on  accounting 
and  commercial  law,  distributive  and  consumer  edu¬ 
cation,  shorthand,  and  private  schools. 

I  The  only  criticism  of  the  book  is  that  there  is 
so  much  excellent  material  on  business  education  and 
=  so  many  topics  are  treated  that  it  is  impossible  to  get 
i  more  than  a  brief  glimpse  into  each  field. 

*  Many  practical  materials  are  found  in  this  year- 

Ibook.  For  example,  there  is  a  summary  of  problems, 
questions,  methods,  and  techniques  relating  to  the 
war,  suggested  for  use  in  accounting  and  merchandis- 

Iing.  Outlines,  tests,  problems,  vocabularies,  and 
other  useful  materials  are  available  for  classroom  use. 

Our  Young  Folks 

Dorothy  Canfield  Fisher,  Harcourt,  Brace 
I  and  Company,  New  York,  329  pages,  1943, 
$2.75. 

I  Mrs.  Fisher  is  a  private  citizen  and  author,  not  a 
I  professional  educator.  She  writes  of  boys  and  girls 
I  in  small  towns  and  large  cities.  She  is  an  active 
,  member  of  the  American  Youth  Commission  of  the 
;  American  Council  on  Education.  She  recalls  vividly 
j  a  time  when  the  young  people  in  our  country  were 
not  so  well  fed  and  well  clothed  as  they  now  are 
.  and  when  those  who  wanted  to  work  could  not  find 
employment.  She  sees  that  under  the  impact  of  war 
-  our  young  people  are,  on  the  whole,  well  cared  for 
I  and  busy;  and  she  feels  that  now  is  the  time  to  be 
j  planning  to  continue  into  peace  times  the  desirable 
.  features  of  these  busy  war  days.  Her  discussions 
in  this  book  are  based  upon  facts  previously  reported 
by  the  American  Youth  Commission. 

Mrs.  Fisher  goes  back  into  American  history.  She 
shows  us  how  conditions  of  daily  life  have  changed, 
that  high  schools  have  had  a  tremendous  growth, 
how  technology  has  revolutionized  employment.  She 
talks  about  the  inadequacy  of  the  traditional  aca¬ 
demic  high  school  education.  She  feels  very  keenly 
I  the  need  of  school  youth  for  work  experience. 

She  devotes  several  chapters  to  the  education  of 
girls,  with  emphasis  upon  the  need  for  home-econom¬ 
ics  education,  as  anyone  who  has  read  her  stories 
of  home  life  would  expect.  In  the  concluding 
chapters,  she  speaks  about  leisure  time,  the  danger 
of  thinking  of  money  as  an  end  in  itself,  and  the 


need  of  young  people  for  recreational  group  ac¬ 
tivities. 

The  reader  gets  a  strong  impression  of  a  well- 
informed,  practical  w'oman  who  loves  young  peo¬ 
ple  and  who  is  deeply  concerned  about  their  welfare. 
As  professional  educators  cannot  solve  all  the  prob¬ 
lems  themselves,  it  is  fortunate  that  understanding 
laymen,  like  Dorothy  Canfield  Fisher,  are  working 
in  this  field. 

New  Schools  for  the  New  Culture 

Charles  M.  MacConnell,  Ernest  O.  Melby, 
Christian  O.  Arndt,  Harper  and  Brothers,  New 
York,  1943,  229  pages,  $2.50. 

The  authors  present  their  ideas  about  democracy 
in  education,  with  the  basic  principle  of  respect  for 
the  worth  and  dignity  of  every  human  being.  They 
believe  that  the  schools  should  get  away  from  verbal 
teaching  of  democracy  to  real  democracy  in  action 
in  the  schoolroom. 

The  book  is  a  report  of  the  activities  of  schools 
organized  around  the  "democracy  of  doing,”  the  fea¬ 
tured  example  of  which  is  the  Evanston  Township 
High  School  in  Illinois.  The  curriculum  of  the 
"new  school”  is  restricted  to  core  studies  (English 
and  social  studies),  general  language,  general  science, 
plane  geometry,  and  one  class  in  Spanish  and  one 
in  French.  Typical  pupils  are  followed  through 
the  activities  of  a  school  day  and  their  experiences 
reported. 

Three-fifths  of  the  students  are  planning  to  go 
to  college — in  contrast  to  the  situation  in  many 
schools.  Shop  work,  commercial  classes,  music,  etc., 
are  given  in  afternoon  classes. 

Several  chapters  are  devoted  to  the  core  cur¬ 
riculum,  the  emphasis  being  upon  student-teacher 
planning,  individual  investigations,  and  oral  reports 
of  research  findings.  This  is  recognized  as  the  pro¬ 
cedure  followed  in  "progressive”  schools. 

An  evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  new 
school  was  made  by  means  of  a  testing  program 
and  a  questionnaire  study  of  graduates.  Practically 
all  of  the  report  deals  with  the  experiences  of  grad¬ 
uates  in  college,  and  only  brief  mention  is  made 
of  graduates  in  vocational  schools  or  in  employment. 
Employed  graduates  reported  that  they  are  grateful 
for  the  training  in  getting  along  well  with  people 
and  in  being  able  to  speak  in  public. 

Only  twenty  parents  were  asked  to  make  an  ap¬ 
praisal;  their  comments  may  not  be  typical,  but  they 
are  favorable  to  the  program. 

The  authors  are  concerned  about  teacher  educa¬ 
tion  for  the  new  schools  and  about  enlisting  parent 
co-operation.  They  follow  John  Dewey  in  believing 
that  experience  is  basic  to  learning.  Therefore, 
they  favor  work  experience  for  all  pupils,  but  they 
are  thinking  along  the  lines  of  CCC  and  NY A — 
manufactured  work.  They  predict  that  the  school 
of  the  future  will  provide  education  for  all  pupils 
through  the  fourteenth  grade. 

While  the  experiences  presented  here  are  similar 
to  those  in  Thirty  Schools  Tell  Their  Story,  by  the 
Progressive  Education  Association,  they  should  be 
considered  carefully  as  another  experiment  in  real 
democracy  in  education. 
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Each  month  the  B.  E.  W.  gives  in  this 
department  some  5,000  words  of  se¬ 
lected  material  counted  in  units  of  20 
standard  words  for  dictation.  This  ma¬ 
terial  will  be  found  in  shorthand  in  the 
same  issue  of  THE  GREGG  WRITER. 


“Do  You  Speak  Headlinese”? 

By  GUNNAR  HORN 
in  “Scholastic" 

^'OU  may  have  heard  that  a  favorite  remark  of 
Will  Rogers  was,  "All  1  know  is  what  I  read  in  the 
papers.”  The*"  American  people  are  newspaper  read¬ 
ers,  and  all  of  us,  no  matter  what  our  education, 
are  unconsciously*"  affected  by  the  enforced  curt 
apd  snappy  style  of  journalists,  particularly  those 
who  put  the  gist*"  of  the  news  into  headlines  for  us. 
They  are  under  severe  restrictions  of  composition — 
the  narrowness  of"  the  column,  plus  the  large  size 
of  the  type,  the  necessity  for  a  pleasing  appearance 
to  the  eye  in  the'""  arrangement  of  words,  the  rule 
that  headline  words  are  never  divided,  and  the  de¬ 
sire  so  to  phrase  the  news  as  to  catch'*"  the  read¬ 
er’s  attention. 

The  result  is  that  in  headlines  we  read  of  a  probe 
rather  than  an  investigation,'*"  a  plea  instead  of  a 
request,  a  irash  instead  of  a  collision,  and  a  hop 
rather  than  an  airplane  journey.**"  Any  sort  of 
contest  or  combat  is  a  clash  or  a  bout;  a  reduction 
in  receipts  or  expenditures  is'""  a  cut;  and  all  nego¬ 
tiations  are  parleys  or  deals. 

Fiends  are  common  in  American  criminology,*"" 
largely  because  the  word  itself  is  so  short.  The 
popularity  of  Hun  during  the  First  World  War 
was  likely”"  due  in  part  to  its  convenient  brevity. 
In  this  war,  Nazi  appears  much  oftener  than  Ger¬ 
man.  For  the  same**"  reason  we  have  Jap  for 
Japanese,  Red  for  Russian. 

have  been  responsible  for  the  sub- 

pen  for  penitentiary,  champ  for 

champion,  flu  for  influenza,  memo  for  memorandum, 
quotes  for**  quotation  marks,  quake  for  earthquake, 
prof  for  professor,  post  for  position,  and  many 

more. 

Short  onomatopoetic**"  words  are  popular  with 
headline  writers — blast,  smash,  slash,  flay,  plunge, 
ram,  crash,  spike,  fling,  hurl.  Short  compounds 

that  will  fit”"  into  a  single  column  are  also  used 
heavily — cleanuts,  firebug,  comeback,  showdown,  pre¬ 
war. 

Next  to  headline**"  writers,  perhaps  sports  writers 
have  added  as  many  new  words  to  our  vocabulary 
as  anyone.  From  baseball**"  we  have  acquired  fan, 
rooter,  bleachers,  catch,  home  run,  pinch-hit,  bat¬ 
ting  average,  double-header,  inning,  grandstand^ 
play,  gate  money,  strike-out,  to  put  it  across,  to  play 
ball.  From  football  comes  clipping;  cinch  is  a 
coinage  of  turf  men.*“  Boxing  and  wrestling  give 
clinch,  cauliflower  ear,  slug,  title  holder,  punch  drunk, 
punk,  to  side-step;  golf  has  added  birdie,*^  par, 
fairway,  tee  off,  stance,  and  onesome,  twosome,  three¬ 
some,  and  so  on. 


Newspapers 
stitution^  of 


From  the  ad  writers  we  get  plus;  to  author** 
was  first  a  stage  term;  exciting  arose  in  the  jargon 
of  art  criticism;  outstanding  began  its  career*""  among 
the  pedagogues. 

With  the  growth  of  the  newspai:>er  during  the  last 
three-quarters  of  a  century,  there  has*“  been  much 
criticism  hurled  at  newspaper  terminology.  In  1880 
the  big-word  style  received”®  the  boos.  Later  th« 
tendency  to  sacrifice  elegance  and  refinement  to  the 
"forceful"  received  criticism.'*®  Within  two  decades 
criticism  shifted  again  and  comments  poured  in 
on  the  exaggerated  and  almost'*®  incomprehensible 
"journalistic  jargon”  and  on  the  extreme  condensa¬ 
tion  and  vagueness  of  headline®*®  English. 

Although  there  is  less  criticism  today,  this  may 
in  itself  be  an  indication  of  the  marked"*"  influence 
of  the  large-type,  front-page  headline.  Sometimes 
this  influence  has  been  detrimental  to  the  language 
because*”  of  the  manner  in  which  w’ord  forms  and 
word  meanings  have  been  subordinated  to  the 
mechanics  of  headline  writing.**® 

Faced  constantly  with  abbreviated  expressions,  mil¬ 
lions  of  Americans  are  falling  unconsciously**®  into 
the  habit  of  using  them.  E.  P.  Afitchell,  long 
editor  of  the  New  York  Sun,  once  said;  "Tlie  head¬ 
line  is"“  more  influential  than  a  hundred  chain 
of  rhetoric  in  the  .shaping  of  future  English  speech. 
There  is  no®”  livelier  perception  than  in  the  news¬ 
paper  offices  of  the  incalculable  havoc  being  wreaked 
upon*"®  the  language  by  the  absurd  circumstances  that 
only  so  many  millimeters  of  type  can  go  into  so** 
many  millimeters’  width  of  column.  Try  it  yourself 
and  vou  will  understand  why  the  fraudulent  use 
of  so**®  many  compact  but  misused  verbs,  nouns, 
and  adjectives  is  being  imposed  on  the  coming  gen¬ 
eration.  In  its**"  worst  aspects,  headline  English  is 
the  yellow  peril  of  the  language.” 

In  its  less  baneful  aspect,  the  usurpation**®  of  the 
King’s  English  by  the  Fourth  Estate  has  helped  to 
give  us  Americans  a  language  of  our  own.  For, 
like*”  Will  Rogers,  most  of  us  know  only  what  we 
read  in  the  papers,  and  when  w'e  talk  about  any¬ 
thing,  we  are  apt**®  to  talk  in  the  language  in  which 
W’e  have  learned  it.  (829) 

The  Mosquito  Bomb 

By  DR.  VICTOR  G.  HEISER 

( from  the  Motional  innoriation  of  Manufocturen) 

MIRACLES  have  been  brought  to  life  by  Medical 
Science  during  this  World  War.  This  is  especially 
true  about*®  battles  carried  on  in  tropical  regions, 
where  infections  spread  even  more  rapidly  than  in 
temperate  zones.*® 

The  War  has,  time  and  again,  demonstrated  the 
therapeutic  value  of  sulfonamide  drugs  in  the  quick 
healing”  of  wounds  and  in  the  reduction  of  mor- 
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tality.  One-half  of  the  time  formerly  required  is 
now  necessary*®  for  wound  healing,  due  to  these 
drugs,  and  every  soldier  is  now  equipped  with  a 
packet  of  sulfonamides’®®  to  apply  immediately  to 
any  wound  received. 

However,  malaria  has,  until  recently,’®®  been  a 
real  scourge  to  the  fighter  in  the  South  Pacific. 

In  fact,  in  our  war  against  Japan,  the  statement 
has’®®  frequently  been  made  that  malaria  has  proved 
to  be  a  more  lethal  enemy  than  the  Japanese. 

Aids  ControP*^  of  Malaria.  Superior  drugs,  firmer 
supply  lines  to  get  them  to  their  destinations,  and 
improved’*®  techniques  of  administering  them,  have 
all  made  the  control  of  malaria  among  our  fighting 
men  more*®®  effective. 

Besides  the  drugs,  a  new  preventive  technique 
has  been  devised,  in  the  form  of  a  "mosquito 
bomb.” 

The  work®*®  of  the  mosquito  bomb  is  to  release  a 
certain  gaseous  substance,  under  high  pressure,  for 
a  relatively*®®  long  period  of  time.  Completely 
harmless  to  man,  this  gas  has  an  almost  undetectable 
odor.  Yet,”®  its  effects  are  deadly  to  malaria-bearing 
mosquitoes  because  the  poison  seeks  them  out  in 
their  remotest®*®  hiding  places  and  kills  them  in¬ 
stantly. 

Helps  in  Plants,  Too.  Like  many  other  discov¬ 
eries,  the  mosquito*®®  bomb  has  been  used  to  hasten 
vital  war  production  on  the  home  front.  For  in¬ 
stance,  in  one  large  plant  where  a  great  deal*®®  of 
precision  hand  work  had  to  be  done,  the  mosquito 
plague  was  cutting  into  production  seriously.  In*®" 
this  plant,  as  in  the  tropical  areas,  the  mosquito 
bomb  proved  to  be  a  complete  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem.""®’  and  it  saved  many  invaluable  man-hours  for 
the  war  effort. 

The  mosquito  bomb  is  just  one  example**"  of  the 
many  important  developments  American  industry 
has  produced  and  made  available®®®  to  the  public. 
(403) 

Steel  for  Victory 

STEEL  FOR  VICTORY,  in  a  never-ending  torrent, 
has  been  pouring  from  our  shipping  platforms  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year.®®  Its  ultimate  destination  is  Ber¬ 
lin  and  Tokyo  where,  in  bomb,  bullet,  and  bayonet, 
it  will  smash  the®®  enemy  into  complete,  uncon¬ 
ditional,  and  absolute  defeat. 

The  bright  rays  of  Victory  are  rising*®  on  the 
horizon  of  war-torn  Europe.  Now,  while  Victory 
is  in  our  grasp,  we  must  labor  with  increased 
tenacity*®  of  purjwse  so  that  the  blood  of  our  fight¬ 
ing  men  need  not  be  spilled  because  of  overconfidence 
on  the®®®  home  front. 

After  Victory  in  Europe  w'e  still  will  have  a  hard 
struggle  ahead  in  the  Pacific.  Steel  for®”  Victoiy 
will  be  needed  to  blast  the  treacherous  foe  from  his 
island  bases  and  smash  at  the  heart  of  his  home¬ 
land.®®* — Clifford  F.  Hood.  President,  American  Steel 
and  Wire  Company  (152) 

Graded  Letters 

For  Use  with  Chapter  Ten  of  the  Manual 
By  A.  E.  KLEIN 
Dear  Mr.  AlcFadden : 

Contrary  to  the  advice  of  our  electrical  engineer, 
we  have  entered  into”  an  agreement  with  the  Central 
Construction  Company  to  p’roceed  with  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  new  building  for®*  the  distribution  depart¬ 
ment.  I  have  been  instructed  to  sign  a  contract 


and  to  prevent  anyone  from*®  interfering  with  im¬ 
mediate  construction. 

The  man  who  was  instrumental  in  forcing  this 
actit)n  is  Mr.*®  McNeil,  who  has  control  of  the 
distribution  department.  Mr.  McNeil  anticipated 
that  there  might  be’®®  objections  to  overcome.  He 
also  suspected  that  the  electrical  engineer  would  try 
to  restrain  him®”  from  carrying  out  his  plans  by  ap¬ 
pealing  to  his  superiors.  This  was  an  extremely 
shortsighted  policy.’®". 

I  made  it  clear  to  the  superintendent  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Construction  Company  that  it  was  of  paramount^*” 
importance  that  work  be  started  on  a  grand  scale 
at  once.  The  superintendent  declared  that  construc¬ 
tion  would®*®  begin  shortly  and  that  he  would  per¬ 
sonally  supervise  the  work.  He  has  done  a  mag¬ 
nificent  job  on  some®"®  of  our  previous  construction 
jobs. 

Yours  very  truly,  (210) 

Dear  Mr.  McMasters ; 

Do  you  know  that  nothing  has  been  done  to 
reorganize  the  credit  department  and  the®®  shipping 
department?  The  manager  gave  us  to  understand 
that  something  would  be  done  as  soon  as  possible 
but,®*  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  matter  has  been  post¬ 
poned  indefinitely  and  nothing  has  been  done.  Rather 
than  let*®  the  matter  wait  any  longer,  I  plan  to  take 
immediate  action.  In  the  first  place,  I  shall  appoint 
a  new'”  head  of  the  credit  department.  In  my  opinion 
the  credit  department  needs  reorganizing  immedi¬ 
ately.’®®  Whether  or  not  the  president  will  agree 
to  this,  I  do  not  know,  but  something  has  to  be 
done.  In  the'^  second  place,  I  shall  take  over  the 
work  of  the  shipping  department  to  some  extent, 
until  a  satisfactory’®®  arrangement  has  been  made. 

Will  vf>u  please  write  us  your  opinion  of  these 
plans  and  tell  us  whether  or  not  you  agree^  with 
them. 

Yours  truly,  (lti4) 

Dear  Mr.  AlcCabe: 

I  cannot  understand  why  you  have  done  nothing 
to  replace  the  defective  electric  lighting  equipment 
in  the  Central  Building.  It  is  of  paramount  im¬ 
portance  that  you  l<K)k  into  the  matter  as*^  soon  as 
pofsible.  Please  give  the  matter  your  immediate 
attention. 

Yours  truly,  (55) 

Graded  Letters 

For  Use  with  Chapter  Eleven  of  the  Manual 

By  A.  E.  KLEIN 

Dear  Mr.  Brown; 

Mr.  E.  H.  Jones  was  a  patient  in  Pilgrim  Hos¬ 
pital  until  three  days  ago.  He  was  brought”  here 
at  70  a.m.  on  March  21,  after  he  had  been  struck 
by  a  truck  in  this  neighborhood.  The  truck  in¬ 
flicted'^  severe  injuries  to  his  arms  and  legs  and 
drastic  surgical  measures  had  to  be  taken  to  save 
them.”  Fortunately,  amputation  was  not  necessary. 
He  was  in  a  critical  condition  when  he  was  carried” 
into  the  emergency  room.  However,  after  careful 
medical  attention  for  two  weeks,  he  improved®” 
rapidly.  After  consultation,  the  house  physician 
gave  him  a  prescription  that  was  to  be  taken  with®” 
regularity.  I  had  my  stenographer  telegraph  the 
man’s  people  who  live  in  the  next  township.  As 
it  would  have’®*  been  a  hardship  for  them  to  keep 
the  patient  here,  they  took  him  to  a  rest  home  in 
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their  own  locality.  It  was’*®  a  mere  formality  to 
secure  the  authority  for  his  release. 

For  practical  purposes,  you  may’*®  consider  the  case 
closed. 

Yours  truly,  ( 186) 

Dear  Mr.  Casey: 

I  have  been  asked  to  cover  two  assignments  for 
the  Associated  Press — the  meeting  of*®  the  Republican 
Party  leaders  at  10  p.m.  on  April  16,  and  the  na¬ 
tional  committee  meeting*®  of  the  Democratic  Party 
at  9  p-m.  the  next  day.  I  shall  be  unable  to  accept 
the  assignments*^  because  of  domestic  matters  of  con¬ 
siderable  urgency. 

Could  you  take  these  assignments  for  me?  I 
know**  that  you  have  the  ability  and  the  capacity 
to  handle  a  job  of  this  nature  with  efficiency.^'*' 

I  shall  await  your  assurance  by  telegram  that  you 
can  help  me  in  this  emergency. 

Sincerely  yours,  (119) 

Dear  Mr.  Nelson: 

No  modification  has  been  made  in  the  regulations 
covering  the  physical**'  requirements  necessary  to  be¬ 
come  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  School  of 
Telegraphy  and  Photography.*^ 

If  you  know  of  any  instructors  who  can  meet  our 
rigid  physical  and  technical  requirements,  please*® 
refer  them  to  me  immediately — they  will  be  well 
paid. 

Yours  truly,  (73) 

Graded  Letters 

For  Use  with  Chapter  Twelve  of  the  Manual 
By  A.  E.  KLEIN 

Dear  Mr.  Johnson: 

Our  salesman,  Mr.  Smith,  affixed  his  signature 
to  the  letter  of  resignation  that  my*®  secretary  typed 
for  him  and  handed  it  to  me  in  silence.  I  under¬ 
stand  that  you  specifically  asked*®  him  for  this 
resignation  because  his  sales  were  disappointing,  be¬ 
cause  he  was  not  punctual,  and  because  he*®  ob¬ 
structed  many  of  your  plans  to  the  point  that  they 
could  not  succeed. 

When  you  asked  him  for  this  resignation,  I*® 
assume  you  realized  that  the  Pacific  states  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  W'ashington,  and  Oregon  would  have  to’®®  be 
left  uncovered  because  it  will  be  impossible  to  se¬ 
cure  a  replacement.  Let  me  emphasize  that  sales¬ 
men'**'  are  scarce  these  days.  In  the  future,  before 
you  ask  for  the  resignation  of  any  salesman,  may  I 
suggest’*®  that  you  discuss  the  matter  with  headquar¬ 
ters  before  taking  any  definite  action. 

Very  truly  yours,  (159) 

Dear  Mr.  Frank; 

Please  consider  this  my  application  for  the  position 
of  bookkeeper  with  the  Merchants  Bureau*^  of  Amer¬ 
ica.  With  this  letter  I  am  attaching  several  letters 
of  recommendation,  including*®  one  from  an  at¬ 
torney,  one  from  an  architect,  and  one  from  a 
legislator. 

I  have  been  a  bookkeeper'*'  with  the  Citizens  Com¬ 
mercial  Bank  for  many  years,  a  position  I  fulfilled 
satisfactorily.  However,*®  I  submitted  my  resigna¬ 
tion  when  I  learned  that  the  bank  was  moving  its 
headquarters  from  New  York  to*®®  Chicago.  Inas¬ 
much  as  my  wife's  parents  are  located  in  New  York, 
we  do  not  want  to  move  if  we  can  avoid'**'  it. 


Please  specify  a  day  on  which  I  may  see  you. 

Respectfully  yours,  (133) 

Dear  Mr.  Hadley: 

The  disagreement  between  the  secretary  of  the 
Wholesale  Novelty  Corporation*"  and  the  attorney 
for  the  Atlantic  Manufacturing  Corporation  apparent¬ 
ly  is  going  to  lead*®  to  litigation.  It  seems  unavoid¬ 
able  unless  something  is  done  immediately. 

Won’t  you  asstst  us*®  in  negotiating  a  compromise 
to  settle  this  disagreement  before  either  side  insti¬ 
tutes  proceedings?*® 

Yours  truly,  (83) 

Service  Your  Own  Sockets 

General  Electric  Consumers  Institute 

THERE  are  times  that  a  frantic  call  to  many 
a  utility  company  because  of  a  blown-out  light  fuse 
cannot*®  be  answered.  Not  because  the  utility 
company  doesn’t  want  to  send  someone  to  help 
you  out  of  your*®  dilemma.  'They  want  to — and  do — 
everything  within  their  power  to  help  in  every  pos¬ 
sible  way.  But*®  the  manpower  shortage  just  doesn’t 
leave  enough  electricians  to  go  around. 

Here  is  information  about*®  electric  light  circuits 
and  electric  fuses  which  will  help  eliminate  your 
calls  to  a  serviceman  for  all’®®  simple  needs.  For 
real  circuit  or  wiring  trouble,  an  electrical  contractor 
should  be  consulted. 

When  d*"  Fuse  Blows:  First,  disconnect  all  cords 
and  appliances  on  the  light  circuit.  Then  go  to  the 
fuse  box  and  with  dry  hands,’*®  standing  on  a  dry 
board,  look  for  the  bad  fuse.  The  window  of  the 
blown  fuse  will  usually  be  discolored.  Unscrew*** 
the  blown  fuse  by  the  rim  and  insert  a  new  one. 
Be  sure  to  insert  a  new  fuse  of  the  same  identical**® 
amperage  as  the  one  removed.  Fuses  have  a  number 
stamped  on  them  to  tell  what  circuits  they  fit  (most 
home  circuits*®®  require  a  15-ampere  fuse,  so  look 
for  the  number  "15”  or  'T5A”). 

If  you  don’t  know  what  caused  the  fuse**®  to  blow 
out,  look  for  the  cause  before  plugging  in  any  of 
your  appliance  or  lamp  cords.  A  frayed  cord,  or 
an**®  appliance  with  a  loose  connection  will  cause  a 
short  circuit.  An  appliance  which  overloads  the  cir¬ 
cuit  also  causes**®  a  fuse  to  be  blown. 

How  to  Avoid  Blown  Fuses:  Overloading  means 
too  many  lights,  appliances,  or**®  electrical  fixtures 
on  one  circuit.  And  it’s  a  good  thing  to  know 
when  you  are  close  to  overloading  a  circuit*®®  before¬ 
hand  Here’s  how  you  can  figure  out  the  number 
of  watts  of  electrical  current  you  can  use  on  a 
circuit  **° 

Multiply  the  house  voltage  (generally  115  volts) 
by  the  number  of  amperes  on  the  fuse**®  your  circuit 
uses  for  the  number  of  watts  your  circuit  can  handle. 
Any  watts  above  this  number  will  be  an**®  "over¬ 
load,"  and  will  cause  a  blown  fuse.  For  example, 
115  volts  X  15  amperes  equals  seventeen**®  hundred 
twenty-five  watts.  Every  lamp  bulb  and  appliance 
has  its  "wattage”  stamped  on  the  appliance  or 
tip*®®  of  the  bulb.  Add  up  the  wattage  of  all  lamp 
bulbs  and  appliances  which  are  used  on  the  circuit 
and  compare  this**®  figure  with  the  number  of  watts 
your  circuit  can  use.  Then  you  will  know  whether 
you  are  close  to  overloading  a**®  circuit,  loading  it 
to  capacity,  or  overloading  it.  It  is  wise  to  allow 
a  margin  of  100**®  or  200  watts  instead  of  loading 
the  circuit  to  the  limit.  (474) 
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Put  It  into  Words 

A  SUCCESSFUL  BUSINESSMAN  has  the  habit  of 
keeping  cards  of  reminder  on  his  desk,  so  that  he 
can  glance  ar“  them  during  the  day.  Some  of 
them  read:  "Smile!”  "Think  a  Mile  Ahead!”  Don’t 
Shirk!”  "One  Thing  at  a  Time!”  "Dig  Into  It 
Now!”  The'^  written  word  or  message  can  be  used 
to  serve  you  daily  in  many  useful  ways.  When  in 
doubt  about  a  matter,*"  put  it  into  words.  (64) 
—Grenville  Kleiser  in  "The  Friendly  Adventurer 

Hobby  Horses 

From  “Clement  Comments” 

A  RECENT  NEWS  ITEM  tells  of  a  man  who 
has  a  queer  hobby.  He  collects  the  handcuffs  worn 
by  murderers!  Which*®  is  probably  more  gruesome, 
but  certainly  no  queerer,  than  collecting  beer  bottle 
caps  or  saving  paper  match-'‘®covers. 

Most  men  whose  work  requires  intense  concen¬ 
tration  have  a  hobby.  In  it  they  escape,  for  a 
time,  the*®  anxieties  and  worries  of  their  profession. 
Grover  Cleveland,  Gilvin  Coolidge,  and  other  pres¬ 
idents  were  ardent*®  fishermen.  And  we  read  that 
our  present  Secretary  of  Labor  collects  patchwork 
quilts! 

A  well-known  banker  collects*®®  canes.  A  famous 
stage  comedian  collects  hats.  A  writer  collects 
clocks.  The  more  common  hobby  of  stamp**"  collect¬ 
ing  has  such  eminent  devotees  as  President  Roose¬ 
velt  and  the  Duke  of  Windsor  among  its  thousands*" 
of  followers.  There  are  numberless  coin  collectors, 
amateur  astronomers,  signature  savers,  and  camera*" 
enthusiasts. 

Frequently,  inventions  and  prosperous  businesses 
have  resulted  from  hobbies.  The  Wright  Brothers’**" 
hobby  of  glider  flying  is  largely  responsible  for 
modern  airplanes.  Morse,  inventor  of  the  tele¬ 
graph,*®®  was  a  portrait  painter  with  a  hobby.  An¬ 
ton  Bruehl,  who  was  an  electrical  engineer  by  profes¬ 
sion,**®  became  one  of  our  best-known  modern 
photographers.  There  are  innumerable  other  cases 
of  hobbies*"  being  ridden  to  fame  and  riches. 

More  important  today  is  the  fact  that  literally 
thousands  of  hobbyists**®  have  woodworking  or  metal¬ 
working  shops  in  their  basements  or  garages.  The 
great  majority  of  these  shops**®  are  well  equipped, 
since  a  real  hobbyist  won’t  have  anything  but  the 
best.  And  the  men  who  own  these  hobby  shops®"" 
know  how  to  get  results,  even  if  some  of  their 
methods  are  a  bit  unconventional. 

A  great  many  of  them**®  are  getting  results. 
They’re  making  everything  from  intricate  plane  parts 
to  ammunition  boxes.  In  some*"  communities  they 
have  regular  production  lines,  each  hobbyist  per¬ 
forming  work  which  his  equipment  will  do  best..*'* 

Makers  of  war  weapons  are  glad  to  have  hobby¬ 
ists  accept  small  contracts.  T^ey  find  that  these 
men  are  very  precise**®  workers.  They  are  more 
interested  in  perfection  than  they  are  in  profits. 
They  get  their  reward  from  the  joy  of*"  fine 
workmanship.  And  they  care  nothing  about  over¬ 
time  because  they  aren't  working — they’re  playing. 

Most  other  hobbyists**®  are  "freezing"  their  hob¬ 
bies  for  the  Duration.  They  are  devoting  their  spare 
time  to  some  form  of  war  work.  But  shop**®  hob¬ 
byists  are  lucky.  They  can  ride  their  hobby  horses 
at  full  speed  and  make  a  very  real  contribution**® 
to  our  war  effort.  (464) 


THE  REASON  so  few  reach  the  top  is  because 
no  successful  method  has  yet  been  devised  by  which 
a  person  may*®  sit  down  and  slide  uphill.  (24) 

Just  What  Is  a  “Billion”? 

IT  HAS  BEEN  SAID  that  nobody  can  really 
grasp  how  much  a  billion  dollars  is.  The  following 
explanation*®  by  the  Boston  Better  Business  Bureau 
will  give  a  hint  as  to  its  spending  power.  If  you 
had  started  at"  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era 
to  spend  money  at  the  rate  of  one  thousand  dollars 
a  day,  and  had  kept*®  at  it  continuously,  your  total  ex¬ 
penditures  to  date  would  amount  to  only  about 
seven  hundred"®  million  dollars.  To  reach  the  bil- 
lion-dollar  mark  at  this  rate  you  would  have  to  go 
on  spending  one  thousand  dollars*®®  a  day  for  another 
seven  hundred  ninety-six  years  or  until  the  year 
2739.  (120)— "about  the  First" 

The  Cave  on  Thunder  Cloud 

From  “More  Tish” 

By  MARY  ROBERTS  RINEHART 
Part  VII 

I  DARE  say  we  did  look  curious.  Our  clothes 
were  torn  and  draggled,  and  although  we  had 
washed  at  the"®*®  jail  we  were  still  somewhat  powder- 
streaked  and  grimy. 

Charlie  Sands  led  us  into  Tish’s  parlor  and  shut 
the  door.  Then*®*®  he  turned  and  surveyed  the  three 
of  us. 

"Sit  down,”  he  said  grimly. 

We  sat.  He  stood  looking  down  at  each  of  us 
in  turn.*®*® 

"I’ll  hear  the  story  in  a  minute,”  he  said,  still 
cold  and  disagreeable.  "But  first  of  all.  Aunt  Tish, 
I  want  to*®**  ask  you  if  you  realize  that  this  last 
escapade  of  yours  is  a  disgrace  to  the  family?” 

"Nothing  of  the***"  sort,”  Tish  asserted  with 
something  of  her  old  spirit.  "It  was  all  for  Aggie’s 
missionary  dime.  I — ” 

"A  moment,’***"  he  said,  holding  up  his  hand. 
"I’m  going  to  ask  a  question.  I’ll  listen  after  that. 
Did  you  or  did  you  not  holdP"^  up  the  C.  &  L. 
express  car?” 

We  were  too  astounded  to  speak. 

"Because  if  you  did,”  he  said,  "missionary  dime**" 
or  no  missionary  dime,  I  shall  turn  you  over  to  the 
authorities!  I  have  gone  through  a  lot  with  you. 
Aunt**""  Tish,  in  the  past  year.” 

Aggie  and  I  expected  to  see  Tish  rise  in  majesty 
and  point  him  out  of  the  room.  But*®*"  to  our  amaze¬ 
ment  she  broke  down  and  cried. 

"No,”  she  said  feebly,  ”we  didn’t  rob  the  car. 
But,  oh,  Charlie,  Charlie!  We*®*®  nursed  that  wretch 
Muldoon,  and  fed  him  and  sent  him  off  on  Modes- 
tine  in  Aggie’s  gray  alpaca,  and  he  got  away;*®*® 
and  if  you  say  to  go  to  jail  I’ll  go.” 

"Muldoon!” 

"The  wretch  who  said  he  was  Muldoon.  The 
— the  train  robber.” 

Well,  it  took*®*®  hours  to  tell  the  story,  and 
when  we  had  all  finished  and  Aggie  had  gone  to 
bed  in  Tish’s  spare  room  with  hysteria,*®"  and  Tish 
had  gone  to  bed  with  tea  and  toast,  Charlie  Sands 
was  still  walking  up  and  down  the  parlor,  stopping 
now**®®  and  then  to  mutter:  "Well,  I’ll  be — ”  and 
then  going  on  with  his  pacing. 

Hannah  brought  me  a  cup  of  junket  at  eight*^ 
o’clock,  for  none  of  us  had  eaten  dinner.  I  was  sit- 
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ling  there  with  the  cup  in  my  lap  when  the  door¬ 
bell  rang.  Charlie****  Sands  answered  it.  It  was  a 
letter  addressed  to  all  three  of  us. 

We  called  Tish  and  Aggie  and  they  crept  in, 
very***'  subdued  and  pallid.  Charlie  Sands  opened 
the  letter  and  read  it: 

Dear  and  Charming  Ladiei:  I  am  abject.  What**** 
can  I  say  to  you,  who  have  just  come  through  such 
an  experience  on  my  account.^  How  can  I  apolo¬ 
gize  or*’*“  explain?  Especially  as  I  am  confused 
myself  as  to  what  really  happened.  Did  Muldoon 
actually*'**  attack  the  cave.^  Were  you  in  it  when 
he  arrived.^  Or  is  it  possible  that,  w’ith  my  foolish 
fabrication  in*'**  your  mind,  you  attempted —  But 
that  is  absurd,  of  course. 

Whatever  occurred  and  however  it  occurred,  I 
am  on*’**  my  knees  to  you  all.  Even  a  real  bandit 
would  have  been  touched  by  your  kindness.  And 
1  am  not  a  real  bandit*’*®  any  more  than  I  am  a 
real  sheriff. 

I  am  an  ordinary  citizen,  usually  a  law**"-abiding 
citizen.  But  as  a  result  of  a  foolish  wager  at  my 
club,  brought  about  by  the  ease  with  which*'"* 
numerous  trains  have  been  robbed  recently,  1  under¬ 
took  to  hold  up  a  C.  &  L.  train  with  an  empty 
revolver,***"  and  to  evade  capture  for  a  certain  length 
of  time.  The  first  part  was  successful.  The  train 
messenger,  on  seeing***"  my  gun,  handed  me,  without 
a  word,  a  fat  package.  1  had  not  asked  for  it. 
It  was  a  gift.  I  do  not  even***"  now  know  what  is 
in  it.  The  newspapers  say  it  is  money.  It  might 
have  been  eggs,  as  far  as  I  know.  The  second***" 
part  would  have  been  simple  also,  had  I  not  hurt 
my  leg. 

Things  were  looking  serious  for  me  when  you 
found  me.**®"  I  shall  never  forget  the  cave,  or  the 
omelets,  or  the  tea,  or  the  fudge.  I  can  never 
return  your  hospitalities,****  but  one  thing  I  can  do. 

The  express  company  offers  a  reward  of  a  thousand 
dollars  for  my  little***"  package.  Probably  they  are 
right  and  it  is  not  eggs.  Whatever  it  is,  it  is 
buried  under  the  tree  where***"  w'e  tied  our  noble 
steed,  Modestine.  Please  return  the  package  and 
claim  the  reward.  If  you  have  scruples  against  tak¬ 
ing’"**"  it,  remembered  that  the  express  company  is  rich 
and  the  Fiji  Islanders  needy.  Turn  it  in  as  the’"***’ 
increased  increment  on  Miss  Aggie’s  missionary 
dime. 

(Signed) 

THE  OUTLAW  OF  THUNDER  CLOUD 


We  found  the  package,  or’""*"  Charlie  Sands 
found  it  for  us,  and  the  express  company  paid  us 
the  reward.  We  gave  it  to  Aggie,  and,  with  the’'**"" 
exception  of  fifty  dollars,  she  turned  it  all  in  at  the 
church,  where  it  created  almost  a  riot.  With  the’®*’*" 
fifty  dollars  we  purchased,  through  Charlie  Sands, 
a  revolver  with  a  silver  inlaid  handle,  and  sent  it 
to  the’"’®"  real  Sheriff  Muldoon.  It  eased  our  con¬ 
sciences  somewhat. 

That  was  all  last  spring.  It  is  summer  now. 
Tish  is  talking’"'®"  again  of  flowering  hedgerows 
and  country  lanes,  but  Aggie  and  I  do  not  care 
for  the  country,  and  the  mere  sight'""®  of  a  donkey 
gives  me  a  chill. 

Yesterday  evening,  on  our  way  to  prayer  meeting, 
we  heard  a  great  noise  of  horns  coming’"’*"  and 
stopped  to  see  a  four-in-hand  go  by.  A  young  gentle¬ 
man  was  driving,  with  a  pretty  girl  beside  him. 
As’*"*"  we  lined  up  at  the  curb,  he  turned  smiling 
from  the  girl  and  he  caught  our  eyes. 

He  started,  and  then,  bow'ing  low,  he’"®*"  saluted 
us  from  the  box. 

It  was  "Muldoon.”  (10207) 


EXPERIENCE  is  not  what  happens  to  a  man. 

It  is  what  a  man  does  with  what  happens  to  him. 

( 17 ) — Aldous  Huxley 

Actual  Business  Letters 

Mr.  Marvin  M.  Walsh 
445  St.  Nicholas  Avenue 
New  York,  New  York 
Dear  Mr.  Walsh: 

Today®"  conservation  is  the  No.  1  problem  on  the 
home  front.  Nowhere  is  conservation  more  im¬ 
portant  than*"  in  handling  the  family  wash.  We 
know  this  from  the  thousands  of  requests  for  in¬ 
formation  which  we  receive*®  every  month  from 
American  housewives  all  over  the  country.  We  are 
told  libraries  have  practically  nothing*"  up-to-date 
on  the  subject  of  washing. 

To  help  meet  this  demand  for  information  and  to 
accelerate’""  getting  this  information  to  wider  groups 
of  the  public,  we  are  writing  to  you  to  enlist  your 
cooperation.’®" 

We  have  just  completed  arrangements  with  the 
publisher  to  have  a  special  edition  printed  of  "The"" 
Way  We  Wash  Our  Clothes”  by  Eleanor  Ahern. 
This  l40-page  illustrated  book  answers  completely’*" 
all  questions  about  washing.  We  now  have  a  lim¬ 
ited  number  of  these  books  available  for  free  dis¬ 
tribution’*’  to  libraries,  leaders  in  the  field  of  home 
economics,  and  others  who  have  contacts  with 
large  groups  of  people.®"® 

We  shall  be  glad  to  send  you  a  copy  of  this 
book  upon  request  and  hope  we  may  count  on  your 
help  in  bringing*®"  the  facts  in  it  to  others — especi¬ 
ally  now,  when  it  is  important  that  all  of  us  get 
the  maximum®*"  w'ear  from  articles  of  clothing  to 
conserve  time,  energy,  fuel,  and  power — and  when 
it  is  also  important®""  to  conserve  soap,  for  soap 
is  made  of  materials  vital  in  war,  and  careful,  sen¬ 
sible  use  of  soap  helps  the®'"  war  effort. 

We  look  forward  to  hearing  from  you  and  hope 
we  may  send  you  a  copy  of  the  book. 

Sincerely  yours,  (300) 

Mr.  Ernest  L.  Cobb 
Box  27 

Asbury  Park,  New  Jersey 
Dear  Mr.  Cobb: 

Quite  otten  we  w'rite  a®"  customer  about  his  bill, 
and  then  his  check  will  arrive  in  the  very  next 
mail. 

That’s  exactly  what  may  happen*"  in  your  case. 
But,  if  you  haven’t  already  done  so,  w’on’t  you 
please  send  us  a  check  today  for  $205.25*"  to  clean 
up  that  invoice  of  February  24? 

Thank  you. 

Yours  truly,  (77) 

By  Wits  and  Wags 

A  FARMER  engaged  a  young  man  from  town  and 
discovered  that  he  was  not  very  bright. 

The  new  man  was  constantly*®  putting  the  end 
boards  of  the  cart  on  wrong.  He  would  put  the 
front  board  on  behind  and  the  back  board  on  the 
front.  Finally,*"  the  farmer  painted  a  large  "B” 
on  each  board  and  called  the  man’s  attention  to 
them. 

’’Now,  blockhead,”  he  said,  "you  can’t*"  make 
any  more  mistakes.  That  ’B’  is  for  'before’  and  this 
’B’  is  for  ’behind.’  ”  (74) 

•  •  • 

"Can  you  recommend  the  company  w-ith  which 
you  are  insured  against  accidents?” 
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you  will  be  impressed  by  the  logical,  effective  manner  in  which 
all  the  factors  of  shorthand  skill  building  are  balanced  in 


GREGG  SPEED  BUILDING 
FOR  COLLEGES 


NEW  MATERIAL 


This  newest  text  of  the  Gregg  Speed  Building  Series,  for  advanced  short¬ 
hand  classes,  was  prepared  for  use  in  colleges,  universities,  and  private  com¬ 
mercial  schools.  The  basic  plan  of  the  book  and  the  arrangement  of  the  con¬ 
tent  remain  the  same  as  in  the  other  texts  of  the  Gregg  Speed  Building  Series, 
but  all  dictation  and  practice  material  is  entirely  new — was  never  before  used 
in  a  Gregg  dictation  text.  Thus,  there  is  provided  for  college  classes  a  text  that 
is  not  used  in  high  schools. 


THE  FAMOUS  CYCLE 


Each  instructional  cycle  of  five  daily  lessons — the  famous  Gregg  Speed 
Building  cycle-  -covers  in  turn:  (1)  shorthand  theory  principles,  (2)  transcription 
skill,  (3)  phrasing  skill,  (4)  sustained  speed  building,  (5)  again,  sustained  speed 
building.  This  arrangement  is  systematic,  scientific,  and  provides  welcome  va¬ 
riety  in  study  material.  The  percentage  of  shorthand  plate  material  in  this 
latest  book  is  even  higher  than  in  the  preceding  editions. 


EARLY  APPRAISAL  URGED 


Here  is  a  great  text — 160  lessons,  640  pages — for  the  advanced  shorthand 
course.  Its  early  use  will  mean  early  satisfaction  over  improved  results.  Also, 
it  will  lead  to  higher  student  interest  and  morale  in  the  advanced  classes.  It  is 
to  your  interest  to  appraise  this  book  at  once. 


THE  GREGG  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 


LONDON 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


BOSTON 


TORONTO 


CHICAGO 


NEW  YORK 
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"Rather!  I  have  been  insured  ten”  years  and 
never  had  an  accident."  (26) 

•  •  • 

Mr.  Bacon:  Did  you  hear  those  measly  roosters 
crowing  this  morning  early.-' 

Mrs.  Bacon;  Yes,  dear. 

Mr.  Bacon:”  I  wonder  what  on  earth  they  want 
to  do  that  for.^ 

Mrs.  Bacon:  Why,  don’t  you  remember,  dear, 
you  got  up  one”  morning  early,  and  you  crowed 
about  it  for  a  week.  (49) 

•  •  • 

A  guest  at  a  banquet  took  pains  to  make  himself 
agreeable  to  a  Chinese  sitting  next  to  him.  Some¬ 
what  at  a  loss  for  small  talk,  he  ventured,  after 
the  first*'  course,  to  inquire,  "Likee  soupee?” 

There  was  no  reply,  except  a”  genial  beam.  After 
the  next  course  he  followed  up  his  first  opening 
with,  "Likee  fishee?”  This  evoked  a  more  genial” 
beam. 

Later  in  the  evening  the  visitor  from  the  Far 
Last  responded  to  a  toast  in  perfect  English.  On” 
resuming  his  seat,  he  asked  his  discomfited  neighbor, 
"Likee  speechee.^"  (93) 

Transcription  Speed  Practice 

Dear  Mr.  Gregg: 

By  proclamation  of  the  President,  as  authorized 
by  the  Congress,  April  will  again  be”  observed  as 
Cancer  Control  Month  in  the  United  States,  and 
the  Women’s  Field  Army  will  conduct  its  annual” 
enlistment  and  educational  campaign.  Again  we  are 
asking  for  your  help.  We  hope  you  will  be  able 
to"  use  the  short  article  that  we  are  enclosing. 

The  most  important  media  we  have  for  carrying 
our  message”  to  the  public  are  the  daily  press  and 
the  magazines.  Their  help  has  been  invaluable! 

Throughout  the  country'”  the  influence  and  help 
of  the  Women’s  Field  Army  of  the  American  Society 
for  the  Control*”  of  Cancer’s  State  Organizations  is 
being  increasir^ly  felt  each  year,  and  the  work  has 
become  a  real'"  community  service  in  many  localities 
in  the  different  states. 

I  shall  hope  to  hear  at  your  earliest'”  convenience 
that  you  will  help  us  again  this  year.  With  sincere 
appreciation  for  your  cooperation*”  in  the  past, 
I  am 

Sincerely  yours,  (186) 

Dear  Mr.  Ryan: 

In  ordinary  times  word  of  new  prices  and  new 
merchandise  would  be  brought  to  you  by  our” 
salesmen. 

With  gasoline  and  tire  rationing,  however,  it  is 
very  doubtful  whether  he  will  be  able  to”  call  on 
you  as  often  as  he  has  in  the  past.  Traveling  by 
bus  and  train  will  slow  him  up  a  great  deal.  So, 
rather”  than  wait  for  him  to  reach  you,  we  are 
enclosing  a  copy  of  our  latest  price  list  and  a  handy 
blank  for”  your  convenience  in  ordering  the  mer¬ 
chandise  you  want. 

You  will  notice,  in  glancing  through  the  new 
list,  a  good  many'”  war-born  changes.  Our  present 
line,  however,  offers  you  the  same  fine  quality  and 
the  same  values  you  have*”  found  in  previous  years. 

Shipments  move  slower  these  days,  so  we  suggest 
that  you  anticipate  your  needs  as  far  in'”  advance 
as  possible.  Don’t  wait  for  our  representative.  Use 
the  enclosed  order  blank  and  postage-free  reply'” 
envelope  when  you  need  anything  in  our  line. 

Cordially  yours,  (171) 


Dad  Agrees  with  AI  M 

(April  Junior  O.  C.  A,  Test)  ll 

Dear  AI:  V 

Madeline  sent  me  your  letter  and  I  agree  with  you.* 
She  likes  her  job,  and  I  told  her  that  I  think  it* 
is  just  as  patriotic  to  stick  to  it  in  these  times  when 
the  job  of  training  young  men  and  women  for  office* 
work  is  so  important. 

She  confided  that  she  really  didn’t  want  to  break 
up  the  home,  and  was  glad  you  wrote”  as  yotf 
did. 

I  am  in,  Son,  and  while  I  probably  won’t  be  as¬ 
signed  to  any  of  those  jobs  definitely  calling”  for 
younger  men,  there  is  a  good  chance  that  I  shall  be 
shipped  in  a  capacity  that  suits  me  perfectly  and** 
will  be  of  service  to  this  great  country  of  ours. 

Your  old  Dad  (111) 

Personality 

(April  Oe  G*  Ae  M^mberthip  TeMt) 

AS  far  as  I  know  no  one  has  attempted  to  tell  ust 
what  personality  really  is.  Neither  has”  anyone  t, 
told  us  clearly  bow  to  develop  it.  Since  there  is  no 
definition  for  personality,  at  least”  none  that  is 
adequate,  I  shall  have  to  coin  one! 

Personality  is  that  magnetic  outward  expression 
of”  the  inner  life  which  radiates  courage,  courtesy, 
and  kindness.  It  attracts  people  by  producing  a 
pleasing”  effect’ and  is  the  product  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  positive  qualities.  It  makes  a  man 
a  leader*”  in  the  affairs  of  life  instead  of  a  fol¬ 
lower.  Courtesy  and  thoughtfulness  of  others  is  of 
first  importance.'”  Personal  cleanliness  and  neatness 
in  dress  are  vital.  Cooperativeness,  earnestness, 
and  honesty*” — these  are  a  few  of  the  virtues  that 
make  for  a  pleasing  personality,  and  any  young 
man  or  woman  may'”  develop  them.  (163) 

Wartime  Commencements 

For  the  third  consecutive  year  the  gradua¬ 
tion  season  in  America’s  schools  will  be  ob¬ 
served  with  the  nation  at  war.  Each  year  the 
Division  of  Publications  of  the  NEA  sum¬ 
marizes  graduation  programs  front  the  preced¬ 
ing  year.  They  are  published,  together  with 
the  complete  scripts  of  several  programs,  and 
other  suggestions,  in  a  manual. 

The  Second  Wartime  Commencement  Man¬ 
ual,  issued  in  January,  1944,  describes  programs 
staged  by  graduating  classes  in  June,  1943.| 
It  contains  summaries  of  forty-seven  programs, 
complete  texts  of  four  programs,  selected  refer¬ 
ences,  and  other  suggestions.  The  Manual  may 
be  obtained  for  50  cents  from  the  National 
Education  Association,  1201  Sixteenth  Street, 
N.  W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 

In  addition  to  wartime  subjects,  the  follow¬ 
ing  themes  for  programs  are  suggested: 

Preparation  for  the  Peace;  Juvenile  Delin¬ 
quency;  The  America  We  Build;  The  Schools 
and  the  War;  Vocations  for  Tomorrow;  Honol 
to  Those  in  Service. 
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